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Tell us what you want to know 


by June Walker Robert 


The physical view from TOP the past 
few weeks has been breathtaking. From 
President John R. Dimitry’s office, one 
can see green grass, brilliantly hued fall 
leaves, blue skies and people strolling, 
scurrying to class or enjoying a concert 
on the lawn. 

Dimitry is well on the road to recovery 
from his ‘recent back injury and is able to 
spend more time on campus. He says 
most of the discomfort is gone and he 
hopes to be able to discontinue wearing 
his brace by January. 


President congratulates award winners 

Dimitry offers his congratulations to 
those recipients of the awards for perfor- 
mance recognition established by Gov. 
Michael Dukakis last August. The presi- 
dent has announced three professional 
employees at Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College have been nominated for the 
two highest awards. 

After nominations were solicited from 
the entire campus community, a screen- 
ing committee composed of represen- 
tatives from each employee group review- 
ed the nominations. 


bes. cate. ™h\ 


CHAIRMAN OF FACULTY Association Joseph Rizzo. 


‘Perseverance has finally paid off’ 


Settlement is 


by Glen Bergendahl 


At a recent faculty association 
meeting, teachers expressed a feeling of 
relief a contact will be forthcoming. Presi- 
dent Joseph Rizzo said, ‘‘Perseverance 
has finally paid off.” 

There are still two minor sticky points 
being negotiated, but 26 articles have 
been agreed to in principle. Once these 
points are resolved, the governor’s office 
plans to act immediately, assuring both 
sides the contract will be accepted with 
no conditions. 

Money may not come through 
before Christmas 

Although the state legislature has ap- 
proved the agreement, negotiating team 
member Jack Aronson said, “It would be 
a small miracle to have the money before 
the end of the year.” 

Teachers will receive retroactive pay 
with no interest. It is important to 
remember, under the expired contract, 
two years have passed since there has 
been any increase in salary. Therefore, 
rate increases in salary date back to 
September, 1983. Teachers will receive a 
total of 14 per cent pay increase covering 

1983 and 1984. 

Effective Sept. 30, 1985, all full-time 
unit members will receive a salary adjust- 
ment totalling another nine per cent, for 


Chairperson of the Division of 
Business Olga Williams, has been 
nominated for the Manuel Carballo 
Governor’s Award for Excellence in 
Public Service, the highest award to be 
given. 

Dr. Eugene Connolly, professor of 
English, and Dr. Dolores Haritos, direc- 
tor of Nursing Education, were 
nominated for the citation for excellence 
in public service. 

“I do want to take this occasion to ex- 
press my wholehearted agreement with 
the Governor that your daily hard work, 
dedication, and commitment. as public 
service employees has gone unrecogniz- 
ed for far too long. 

At Northern Essex, in particular, our 
faculty and staff have for-many years pro- 
vided outstanding service to our student 
constituency. Our faculty has, with no 
contract, continued their conscientious 
and dedicated work, maintaining the high 
standards of quality that we have learn- 
ed to take for granted here at Northern 


Essex. It is high time that NECC’s per- 
sonnel are recieving this kind of recogni- 
tion, and I am very happy to endorse 
these nominations.”’ 


Carl Russo photo. 


-Joe Rizzo 


in sight 
a total of 23 per cent. Under this proposal, 
the average salary for community college 
faculty members would increase $7,000 
over a three year period, bringing the 
average salary to $30,000, 

Up to 31 per cent 

increase possible 

Technically speaking, teachers can 
receive up to a 31 per cent increase for the 
entire contract period, depending upon 
the step level they have reached. The 
eight per cent differential between the 23 
per cent guaranteed base salary and the 
31 per cent total is derived through per- 
formance based salary adjustments, 
educational needs, and special awards. 

If a teacher succeeds in reaching 31 per 
cent, this offer will have exceeded the 
total adjustments reached with other 
units in higher education. 

Reporter’s note: While President John 
Dimitry has said the faculty association 
turned down a 32 per cent pay increase, 
at the time only 19 per cent was 
guaranteed “‘monies.’’ Now the minimum 
a full-time teacher will receive is the 23 
per cent base which has been agreed to. 

Factfinder James Healey feels in order 
to avoid stalemates in the future, college 
presidents run the system and should be 


present when important decisions are to 
be made. 


Members of the committee are: Sheila 
Krim, Non-Unit Administrator; Patricia 
Belmont, Unit Professional Staff; Jack 
Hess, Full time Faculty; Paulette Red- 
mond, Part time Faculty; Robert Dufour, 
Unit Classified Staff; Marion R agust, 
Non-Unit Classified Staff; Steve Fabruc- 
ci, Non-Unit Classified Staff and Direc- 
tor of Personnel. 


Factfinder’s report available at college 
library for reading 

About 26 of the 100 issues contained 
inthe report have been agreed on, and 
Dimitry doesn’t foresee any problems 
with the rest. 

Ten copies of the report are available 
at the college library. These may be read 
and copies may be made by all. 


Directors sought for Lawrence Project 
Under consideration by the Lawrence 


Regents review 


Last spring, the Board of Regents 
recommended tuition increases of 13.5 per 
cent. 

The increases were denounced by the 
Massachusetts Student Association and 
the Massachusetts Teachers Association. 


During the summer, the legislature, 
with the support of Gov. Michael 
Dukakis, reduced the amount of the in- 
crease. Revised tuition fees adopted are: 
U-Mass, $79 (originally $167); communi- 
ty colleges, $38 (originally $86); and state 
colleges, $43 (originally $91). 

At present, the regents’ tuition policy 
continues to allow for annual hikes of as 
much as 15 per cent until such time as the 
tuition reaches a ceiling equal to 33 per 
cent of educational costs. Under this 
policy, it is predicted tuitions could dou- 
ble by 1990. 

David J. Beaubien, recently named 
chairman of the Board of Regents, was 
recently interviewed by MTA Today, 
teacher’s association publication. He 
spoke, among other things, about tuition 
increases. 

He said that-last spring, when the 


Education Employment Program (LEEP) 
committees are the choices for director, 
counselors and teachers. Members are 
advertising locally and nationally for can- 
didates with master’s degrees if possible. 


We need your input 

If you have any issues you would like 
President Dimitry to address in future 
issues, please contact Editor June Walker 
Robert, the Observer office, ext. 147. 


tuition hikes 


regents considered tuition hikes, they 
were told by financial aid officers the in- 
creased fees really did not appear to be 
an undue burden. He also said the regents 
were asssured if anyone were denied ac- 
cess because of finances, they might app- 
ly for waiver money. 

He explained regents felt it was fair for 
a student in the public system to pay one-: 
third of his educational cost. Now the 
question is whether one-third is the pro- 
per goal. That is the amount recommend- 
ed by the Carnegie Commission. 

Beaubien said his greatest disappoint- 
ment as a regent has been the handling 
of the increase last spring. He pointed out 
he would hope a similar situation would 
be avoided by paying attention to 
everyone’s interests beforehand. 


He thinks legislators have begun to 
realize public higher education has been 
underfunded for a long time and budgets 
need to be increased. At the same time, 
they will ask how much the students will 
contribute. 

He said one of the things he plans to 
do as chairman is reopen the tuition | 
policy issue. 


Slow down those trucks 


by Glen Bergendahl 

At a recent meeting with Tom Ellis, 
spokesman for the hearing impaired, 
President John Dimitry, Dean of Ad- 
ministration Joseph Brown, and 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
Edward Sheehan promised to address the 
issue of the Cushman vehicles used on 
campus. Sheehan acknowledged that 
drivers of the Cushman vehicles must be 
made aware of the fact they sometimes 
drive too fast. 

Ellis addressed not only the point of 
fast riding, but also strategic points 
where maintenance men choose to park. 
A favorite parking spot would appear to 


be under the stairway at the college 
center. Coming from the direction of the 
library, these vehicles cannot be seen as 
one heads into the college center. 

Only five men have access to the 
Cushmans; therefore, it should not be dif- 
ficult to make them aware of the fact that 
there are over 40 students here who have 
some form of hearing impairment. Offices 
for these people are located on the bottom 
floor of the college center. This means the 
chances are very good someone could get 
seriously injured near the entrance. It has 
been promised better discretion will be 
applied in the future when driving and 
parking the vehicles. 


Foundation Dance set for Dec. 1 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation will host its annual 
Scholarship Dance on December 1 from6 
p.m. to 12:30 a.m. at the NECC college 
center, Haverhill campus. 

The Foundation was incorporated in 
1972 to aid and participate in the develop- 
ment and improvement of Northern 
Essex. Four $300 scholarships are 
awarded by the Foundation annually to 


NECC students, and the Foundation has | 


also given awards to the college’s Fine 
Arts Department, donated a note-rack 
for student communication, an over- 
sized bulletin board for the college cen- 
ter, and much more. 

Claire Conway of Amesbury, is chair- 
ing the dance, which will again feature 


the Big Band sound of Stan Bednarz. A 
cheese table will be available to patrons 
along with a cash bar. A Yankee pot 
roast dinner will be served at 7 p.m., fol- 
lowed by dancing from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 
a.m. Dress is semi-formal. } 

Tickets are $12.50 per person and may 
be obtained by contacting Rose Paolino 
at Northern Essex, (617) 374-0721, ext. 
124. 

Other Dance Committee members in- 
clude Audrey Dimitry of West Newbury, 
Virginia Bela of Newbury, William 
Dwyer of Merrimac, Elizabeth Jacobson 
of Salisbury, and Donald Conway of 
Amesbury. 

Richard L. Schapker of North Andover 
is president of the Foundation. 


Trustee chairman wins state office 


Goudreault named MCCA president 


Marjorie Goudreault, Haverhill, has 
been elected president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Community College Associa- 
tion (MCCA), a statewide organization of 
presidents and trustees who participate 
primarily in long-range planning and 
advocacy efforts on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth’s 15 community college. 

The election took place on Oct. 19 dur- 
ing the MCCA annual meeting, which 
was held at the Sheraton Inn in Spring- 
field. David Beaubien, chairman, Board 
of Regents of Higher Education, deli- 
vered the keynote address the topic of 
which was “Partners in Excellence: Re- 
gents and Trustees.” _ 

Goudreault is a long-time friend of 


education in the Merrimack Valley. She 
is serving her fourth term as chairman of 
the Northern Essex Community College 
Board of Trustees and previously served 
as chairman of the college's advisory 
board. A former member of the Haverhill 
School Committee, Goudreault has 
served for many years as a member of the 
Haverhill City Council. She attended 
Lowell State College, Northeastern Uni- 
versity and Harvard University School of 
Government. 

Prior to being elected president, Goud- 
reault had served as MCCA vice presi- 
dent and in such capacity intensified 
earlier efforts to develop and sponsor 
workshops designed to meet the needs 


STUDENT TRUSTEE Marie Sirois visits the State House. Sen. Nicholas J. 
Costello and Gov. Michael Dukakis meet with her and Northern Essex President 


John R. Dimitry. 


Karen Breehey photo. 


Nursing, hearing impaired students organize 


Senate approves new club 


by Marie Sirois 
Senators attend conference 

Brenda Boucher, Vikki Crepeau, Kathy 
Koveleski, and Student Activities Direc- 
tor Stephen Michaud attended the 
National Association of Campus Activi- 
ties Oct. 26-28 at the Marriott-Copley 
Hotel in Boston. 

The students booked entertainment 
for campus activities and also attended 
educational sessions to develop lead- 
ership skills. Topics of the sessions in- 
cluded apathy, promotions, advertising, 
signs, and lighting. 

Practical nursing program 
forms club 

The student senate approved a club for 
NECC’s Lawrence’s licensed practical 
nursing program Oct. 22. The club’s 
main objective is more interaction be- 
tween the school and the nursing 
program. 

Some of the nursing students are on 
campus only two hours twice a week. 
The nursing club will bring them more 
activities and enable them to work with 
other groups. 

The club will have freshman and 
senior subdivisions, each with its own 
executive committee. 

Hearing impaired students 
form club 

The student senate has also approved 
a club for hearing impaired students. 
This organization shall be known and 
designated as the NECC chapter of the 
National Association of Hearing Im- 
paired College Students. 

The group’s main purpose is to involve 


deaf students in activities and develop 
leadership skills. 

“We'll have a Deaf Awareness week 
and will help the hearing learn sign lan- 
guage,” says Tom Ellis, student senator, 
himself a hearing impaired person. 

Students appointed 
to committees 

Senate members appointed to the cur- 
riculum committee of the academic 
council are Brenda Boucher, Debbie 
Catalano, and Sheilagh McGreevy. 

Appointed to the program committee 
are Vinny Atwood, Vikki Crepeau, Jim 
Martin, Donna Nolan, Sue Poirier, Brian 
Procopio, and Ann Yacubacci. 

The finance committee is chaired by 
the treasurer of the student senate, Vin- 
ny Atwood. The student senator on this 
committee is Brian Procopio. The re- 
mainder of the finance committee will be 
chosen in the 1985 spring semester and 
will also include a member of the Obser- 
ver, a member of the dance club, and a 
member of athletics. 

Constitution to be 
ratified 

Voting for the ratification of the re- 
vised constitution will be this month in 
the main lobby of the classroom 
building. 

Next meeting Nov. 14 

The next student senate meeting is on 
the holiday schedule Nov. 14 at noon in 
the Essex room of the library. 

Those who wish to be included on the 
agenda of senate meetings should notify 
the student activities office one week in 
advance. 


Alert — disabled students check at OSD 


On Wednesday, Oct. 24, there was an 
emergency situation on campus due to 
the electrical shutdown. This may not 
seem like an emergency to you, but if you 
used an elevator to get to classes, to go 
across campus or even just to have lunch 
it could have become a problem. 

Thanks to the prompt actions of the 
Maintenance Department, the Campus 
Security and the OSD Office, this situa- 
tion was handled efficiently. Everyone 


listed with the OSD Office who uses the 
elevators was informed of the situation 
and when it would occur. 

If you are a person with a disability 
who uses the elevators, be sure you are 
listed with the Office for Students with 
Disabilities in the case of an emergency. 

If you know someone who uses the 
elevators on campus, be sure that they 
are listed with the OSD Office. 


of community college trustees and presi- 
dents. She is also chairman of the state 
chapter of the Association of Commun- 
ity College Trustees, which is a national 
organization. 

Commenting on her election, Goud- 
reault said, “It is a very great honor to be 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Community College Association and, as 
such, further promote the networking of 
governing boards and chief executive 
officers of the Commonwealth’s com- 

munity colleges.” 

John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 

Essex Community College, said, “The 
breadth of experience and the dedication 
Mrs. Goudreault brings to this position 
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MARJORIE GOUDREAULT. 
File photo. 


will enable her to carry out her responsi- 
bilities in a highly effective manner.” 


Exam schedule is ready 


check dates with faculty 


PROFESSOR OLGA WILLIAMS 


Commonwealth award for outstanding performance 


Staff, faculty members cited 


Two staff members and one faculty 
member from Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College have been chosen to receive the 
Commonwealth Citation for Outstanding 
Performance. 

Chairperson of the Business Division 
Olga Williams, Director of Nursing 
Education Dolores J. Haritos, and Pro- 
fessor of English Eugene Connolly have 
been selected by Northern Essex Com- 
munity College President John R. 
Dimitry to receive the award based on 
recommendations of a seven-member 
committee composed of classified staff, 
faculty and administrators. 

All three will be honored Dec. 11 dur- 
ing a dinner at the Park Plaza Hotel in 
Boston. 

The Citations and the Manuel Carballo 
Governor’s Award for Excellence in 
Public Service, for which Williams has 
also been nominated, are part of the 
Massachusetts Performance Recognition 
Program instituted by Governor Michael 
Dukakis. The purpose of this program is 
to honor employees of the Commonwealth 
who demonstrate innovation, creativity 
and dedication in their work. 

A total of 16 nominations was review- 
ed by the committee and in addition to 
those listed above, included these facul- 
ty: Elizabeth Arnold, Professor, Division 
of Humanities; Edward Champy, Assis- 
tant Professor, Division of Technology; 
Mary DiGiovanni, Professor and Coor- 
dinator of Mental Health Technology; 
Thelma Halberstadt, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Registered Nursing Program; 
Elaine Mawhinney, Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Chairman; and Patricia McDer- 
mott, Reading Curriculum Coordinator. 

Others nominated were Corinne 
Bellevance, Principal Clerk, Admissions 
Office; Nancy Brown, Secretary, Division 
of Continuing Education and Communi- 
ty Services; Joyce Driscoll, Principal 
Clerk, Personnel Office; Edward Fice, 


PROFESSOR DOLORES J. HARITOS 


Senior Offset Duplicating Operator; 
Susan Fritz, Principal Clerk, Payroll Of- 
fice; Priscilla Pope, Senior Clerk 
Stenographer, Office of Financial Aid; 
and Barbara Zelisko, Secretary, 
Registered Nursing Program. 

All the nominees will receive cer- 
tificates of recognition from President 
Dimitry. 
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Shimmering body sculpture 


Dancers are exquisite 


by Kim Pickard 


The six incredibly athletic and versatile 
bodies that comprise the Ram Island 
Dance Company provided an exquisite 
performance of modern and avant-garde 
dances on campus last Friday evening. 


The company, under the direction of 
the renowned Sam Costa, presented five 
dances, all excellently performed as only 
New England’s most energetic dance 
company can. 
“Decorum,” the opening number, 
was an innovative narrative and physical 
exercise through the social graces of 
ballroom dancing, while ‘Trot Varia- 
tions” was a hard driving performance 
sans music to an extremely difficult five 
count. The sound of the dancers’ feet was 


RAM ISLAND DANCERS at NECC Nov. 2. 


reminiscent of the cadence of hard 
military boots against cobble-stoned 
ways, pierced only by the heavy 
breathing of the dancers. 


“Ice,” the finale, was performed by the 
entire troupe in silky, silvery body suits 
creating shimmering, fluidly changing 


movements and body sculptures. 


The entire repertory was performed 
with an extremely physical and flawless 
technique with many perfectly timed 
movements not even attempted by lesser 
talented dancers. 


The only (flaw) in the otherwise impec- 
cable performance was the subdued 
lighting which occasionally failed to con- 
trast the dancers against the background. " 


Kim Pickard photo. 


Oil paintings at library 


Charles Robert Murphy, Groveland, 
will exhibit his oil paintings in the Nor- 
thern Essex library for the month of 
November. 

His paintings depict a variety of sub- 
jects including landscape, seascape, still 
life and portraits of internationally 
celebrated personalities. 

Murphy has bachelor of music, 
bachelor of music education, master of 
music education and doctorate of educa- 
tion degrees from Boston University. His 
studies have included various types of 
painting and analysis of cultural 
resources of the Boston Museum of Fine 


Arts. 

He is a member of the Greater 
Haverhill Arts Association and the 
Copley Society of Boston. 


Murphy’s paintings have been ex- 
hibited in many museums and art 
galleries nationally including showings at 
Worcester and Springfield art museums 
as well as International Art Gallery, New 
York City. 


He has studied privately with several 
leading painters and is presently pursu- 
ing specialized study in portrait painting 
with Barbara Baldwin, West Newbury. 


Teachers read works in progress 


The English department is sponsoring 
its series of Works in Progress at 
Wednesday noon meetings in the facul- 
ty lounge. 

Bob Hoddeson read the first chapter of 
a novel he has completed at the first 
meeting Oct. 31. On Nov. 14 Priscilla 
Bellairs and Linda Kraus will lead a ses- 
sion called ‘‘The Drawbridge.” It will be 
a workshop to introduce a “‘wonderful and 
versatile exercise” they use regularly in 


teaching their humanities course. 

Marjorie Martin will lead a light- 
hearted reading of literary parodies from 
the ‘Brand Anthology” and elsewhere 
Nov. 28. Ann Ott will present excerpts 
from her novel in progress Dec. 12. 

Also to appear is John Spurk reading 
from his book in progress, ‘Challenge, 
Opportunity and Discovery - The History 
of NECC, 1960-85,” at a date to be 
announced. 


Puppets play at Top Notch Theater 


by Elena Cote 

Paul Vincent-Davis from the Repertory 
Company brought his puppetry to the 
Top Notch Theatre Oct. 18. “The Lep- 
rechaun of Donnegal" was presented as 
part of the Northern Essex Creative Arts 
Series. 

Vincent-Davis is recognized as one of 
America’s great puppet masters. He uses 


hand puppets, clever stage sets and his 
unique voice to bring life to several char- 
acters in every production. His collec- 
tion ranges from fairy tales to folk tales, 
something for everyone to enjoy. 

If you missed Paul Vincent-Davis’ per- 
formance this year, you can see him and 
his fellow puppeteers any weekend at the 
Puppet Showplace in Brookline. 


SCULPTRE SS MADELINE Lord White, visiting art istare poses swith her piece 


“The Pledge,”’ 


created from rusty metal etched with blow torch. 


Fred Samia photo. 


Concert offers classics 


by Jay Duchin 
Michael Kramer’s Oct. 21 concert, part 
of the creative arts series offered by the 
college, was a stunning success. The 
pianist presented a virtuoso performance. 
As the concert began, some of the au- 


dience watched Kramer’s hands move 
swiftly over the keys, while others clos- 
ed their eyes to see pictures the music 
painted. 


The program opened with Schumann’s 
“Papillons, Op. 2,’”’ Debussy’s ‘Six 
Preludes” (‘‘La Terrasse Des Audiences 
au Clair de Lune,’’ “General Lavine,” 
“Bruyeres,” “Ondine,” “‘La Cathedrale 
Engloutie,’’ and ‘‘Ce qu’a vu le vent 
d’Ouest,’”” which was superb. Chopin’s 
“Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53,”’ and ‘‘Noc- 
turne in F sharp, Op. 15, No. 2,” and 
Ginastera’s ‘“‘Sonata (1952)’’ appas- 
sionato,”’ and ‘‘Ruvido ed ostinato,’’ were 
also presented. 


Those gathered at the champagne 
reception after the program remarked 
that the music had been a welcome 
change from Led Zepplin or the Who. 

Kramer, member of the piano faculty 
at the University of Lowell and for many 
years on the staff of the Boston Univer- 
sity Tanglewood Institute, has been 


heard extensively in New England as 
recitalist and soloist with orchestras. 

He has performed at Carnegie Recital 
Hall in New York and with the Boston 
Pops. 


Jazz. chamber music dazzle 


By Bob Hoddeson 


Can you successfully mix jazz and 
classical music in the same composition? 

“Yes,” says composer-jazz pianist 
Claude Bolling. And to prove his point he 
came out in 1975 with the first of a highly 
successful series of recorded compositions 
that combine jazz and classical idioms, 
his “Suite for Flute and Jazz Piano.” 

Renowned classical flutist Jean-Pierre 
Rampal did the honors, along with Boll- 
ing, on that memorable recording. NECC 
flutist Michael Finegold (he’s coordinator 
of music) did the honors in a jazz and flute 
recital in the College Center on Nov. 1, 
playing with pianist Anthony Mele, 
bassist Tom Petrakis, and drummer An- 
thony Tripoli. 

It was a dazzling performance by all 
four musicians--with all the virtues of 
good chamber music and good jazz. 

A fine interplay between the in- 
struments. Good phrasing and dynamics 
as well-with some spectacular crescendos 
at the ends of movements that drew 
repeated applause from an enthusiastic 
audience. And best of all, some really 
swinging jazz episodes. 

Finegold was superb on the flute—he 
played with a facility and presence that 
had me clapping so hard at the end my 
hands were sore all the way home. 

And Mele, improvising in designated 
sections, played virtuoso jazz piano that 


PROF. MICHAEL FINEGOLD at Nov. 


1 concert. Bob Hoddeson photo. 


was intelligent and musical. 

Finegold and Mele began the program 
with a “Suite for Flute and Piano” by Bill 
Mays that also combined jazz and 
classical elements. In all, it was a 
memorable evening. 
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FEEDING THE FIRE to burn Acropolis is Gary 


Lynch of the old men’s chorus. 


BE 


LYSISTRATA CAST:: Patrick Loughman, Paula Fuoco and Michael Patnaude (front); Beth Berthiaume, 
Ellen Hayes, Lynda Garrett, Richard Brandolini, George Kapetankis, Gary Lynch, Jack Demers and Dwane 
Feeney; Jon Karl Tritt, Kris Simes, Randy Silverman and Jim Dooley; Noreen Bailey, Susan Sanders, Richard 


Lawless and Brian Antonelli. 


Kim Pickard photo. 


‘The play’s the thing’ 


The drama club production of 
“Lysistrata” opens Friday, Nov. 9. The 
comedy by Aristophanes will also play 
Saturday, Nov. 10 and the weekend of 
Nov. 16-17 at the college’s Top Notch 
Theatre at 8 p.m. i 

“Lysistrata’’ revolves around two 
themes: war and sex. The Greek master- 
piece explores the absurdities and in- 
congruities universal in men’s and 
women’s relationships, at the same time 
attacking the madness of the military. Its 
message is a plea for peace. The setting 
= ra Propylia, gate to the acropolis,411 


The director, Susan Sanders, is also in 
charge of production design. She is 


-William Shakespeare 


‘Lysistrata 


assisted by a stage crew including Jon 
Karl Tritt, Kris Simes, Dwane Feeney 
and Randy Silverman. The entire cast is 
involved in costume construction. 
Assisting the actors with make-up is Deb- 
bie Karram. Lighting designer and 
operator is Jon Karl Tritt. 

Tanya Taylor appears as Lysistrata. 
Supporting her are Kristin Simes as 
Kleonike, Laura Deroian as Myrrhine, 
Noreen Bailey as Lampito and Pam 
Adkins as Ismenia. 

Koryphaios of Men is Brian Antonelli 
and Koryphaios of Women is Dwane 
Feeney. Playing Kinesias is Patrick 
Loughman. Randy Silverman plays the 
commissioner of public safety. 


‘Community theater 


suits me 


Editor’s Note: The following article about 
Susan Sanders was published last spring. 
It was written when Sanders was serving 
as technical director for the college’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘1984.” She is currently rehear 
sing the cast for the drama club produc- 
tion of ‘‘Lysistrata,’’ which opens this 
weekend. The author, Jim Hegarty, was 
co-editor of the Observer last semester. 


SUSAN SANDERS, director of 


‘Lysistrata.’. 


Fred Samia photo. 


just fine’ 
by Jim Hegarty 

Somewhere between the hard, high- 
priced hype of the Hollywood fast lane, 
and the shiny, wide-eyed daydreams of 


the fledgling actress, lies the theatrical 
niche carved for herself by Susan 


_ Sanders. 


A Haverhill resident, she is the 
technical director for the Northern Essex 
Drama Club’s production of “1984.” Hers 
are the guiding hands that will transform 
sets, costumes, lighting and sound into 
areflection of George Orwell’s haunting 
novel of futuristic repression. 

Sanders stacks these chores alongside 
her teaching duties. Her classload in- 
cludes English Comp. I, Introduction to 
the Humanities, Speech, and Introduc- 
tion to Theatre. She finds the alchemy of 
stage and students working quite well. 

“T like it here. I never really harbored 
any ‘star’ ambitions. Once in a great 
while, I’ll fantasize about being 
discovered, but I’m not trying to make 
it into professional theatre. I don’t have 
that kind of...fanaticism. Besides,” 
Sanders adds, sliding into an easy, open 
grin, “I play to a captive audience of 
students every day.” 

As she traces her route to Northern 
Essex’s ‘‘1984”’ Sanders doggedly pur- 
sues a trail of unfinished wood on a set 
in the third floor theatre, slapping a coat 
of flat, dark paint onto a backdrop of 
stage risers. 

“T was a jock in high school,” she ex- 
plains, as if the thought surprises her 
from the shadows of her memory. “I 


» Offers plea 
- for peace 


The old men’s chorus includes Billl’ 


Copeland, James Dooley, Richard. 
Lawless and Gary Lynch. Noreen Bailey, 
Beth Bethiaume, Lynda Garrett andl 
Ellen O’Keefe make up the old women’s 
chorus. 

Skythian archers are Richard Bran- 
dolini, Jack Demers, James Donahue, 
George Kapetanakis and Michael 
Patnaude. 

Appearing as three Athenian women 
are Kathy Kierstead, Barbara Freeman 
and Ellen Hayes. Melissa Kierstead ap- 
pears as the child, Richard Brandolini as 
the slave, Jim Donahue as the Spartan 
herald , Michael Patnaude as the Spartan 
ambassador and Paula Fuoco as Peace. 
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ATHENIAN Patrick Loughman with | 
Spartan Michael Patnaude. 


didn’t get into theatre until I switched 
from physical education to speech. Until 
then, I had only been involved in junior 
league, Mickey Mouse productions.” 

“T couldn’t really face the idea of spen- 
ding the rest of my life teaching kids how 
to throw chest passes on a basketball 
court. So I went into speech, partly 
because people had always told me I had 
a good speaking voice,’ continues 
Sanders, dipping her husky, slightly 
oversmoked voice into a parody of on- 
stage projection. 

Sanders came to Northern Essex in 
1978 after picking up a master’s in educa- 
tion at Elmira College in New York, and 
a master’s in speech from Emerson 
University in Boston. Proceeding from a 
part-time job in DCE, she worked her way 
to a full-time position. 

For the last three and a half years, 
Sanders has worked with the Quan- 
napowitt Players, getting ‘“‘hooked on 
them at the suggestion of Gene Boles.” 
She has appeared in “‘Angel Street,”’ ““The 
Runner Stumbles,” ‘‘Present Laughter,” 
and currently as Mrs. DeWinter in 
Daphne DeMaurier’s “Rebecca.” 

Sanders wears her ambitions matter- 
of-factly on her sleeve, as obvious as the 
myriad of paint splattered over the fad- 
ed, well-worn sweatshirt she wears atop 
a pair of nondescript corduroys. 

“Community theatre suits me just fine. 
I know some people who are entertaining 
large scale ambitions as far as acting is 
concerned. I wish them all the luck in the 
world, but stopping and considering the 
70-80 per cent of all actors are 
unemployed, I get the feeling they’ll end 
up getting jobs in their father’s com- 
panies, or something like word process- 
ing,’’ Sanders says. 

“And another thing,”’ she points out, 
“is that I can have more fun in communi- 


ty theatre, which is ultimately what ac- 
ting should be about. It’s a lot of pressure 
knowing you're not doing it (acting) to 
put food on the table. In one sense, it’s 
like a social club that puts on plays. I’ve 
met people of all ages from all walks of 
life. We’re able to share more than just 
theatre.”’ 

Like a cold, high mountain wind that 
has yet to chill the warmth in the valley 
below, Sanders says the high-strung 
temperaments and inflated egos of 
Hollywood and New York have not soil- 
ed the level of community theatre. 


“T love everything about community 
theatre, except for the occasional egotists 
or the prima donnas. I do think it’s im- 
portant to have a healthy ego, but in to- 
day’s theatre, with a lot of emphasis on 
teamwork and ensemble, it’s more impor- 
tant to have a sense of respect of others,” 
Sanders explains. 

The oversaturation of one dimensional 
offerings by a television industry that is 
rapidly becoming a cultural wasteland, af- 
fords patrons of the arts a chance to 
enrich themselves at a relatively cheap 
price. 

“Seeing something on stage is a lot bet- 
ter than seeing it on the tube, which is 
pretty much just instant gratification. 
You can turn it on and off whenever you 
feel like it. The depth the stage brings to 
a production is the reason you have peo- 
ple paying $40 for Cats tickets,’ Sanders 
says. 


“But,” she finishes, ‘‘over the last few 
years, the interest in regional and com- 
munity theatre has increased heavily. 
Some people might analogize this level of 
acting as the McDonalds of theatre, but 
it’s more like home cooking, or a warm 
truck stop where the food is surprisingly 
good, and the prices are low.” 
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THE GRECIAN columns at the Searles estate. 


‘it was a dream come true’ 


Searles Castle 


by Gil J. Gallant 
“They say. What they say? Let them 
say.’’ So states the motto on the wall of 
a castle little known as Pine Lodge. 
Pine Lodge and Appleside, better 
known as Searles Castle, is located off 
East and Lawrence Streets in Methuen. 


\ 


of trees. 
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MAIN WATCH-TOWER at Searles Castle, no longer visible from street because 


The cornerstone, dated 1896, marked 
the beginning of a building adventure 
which started on Lawrence St., Methuen, 
and extended to Windham, New 
Hampshire. 

Edward Francis Searles was born of 
poor parents and 
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that time, left school to work in the local 
mills. He later went on to study interior 
decorating, where he was able to make his 
fortune. Like many, he had a dream. That 
dream was to live in a castle, with ter- 
ritories, spacious rooms and elegant 
gardens. 

Pine Lodge was the dream come true. 

Begun in 1906, Pine Lodge was to be 
the home of Searles and his wife Mary. 
From around the world he gathered 
priceless works of art. Rare pink marble 
pillars were quarried in the Himalaya 
mountains to use in the main hall. 

A French library of mahogany walls 
and shelves has a rare chandelier contain- 
ing 2,000 hand-cut pieces. 

An organ, one of the world’s finest, was 
crafted in Florence, Italy. And there’s a 
large iron gate with an eagle mounted on 
it, once the property of Napoleon. 

Never open to the public, Pine Lodge 
was shut off by long stretches of grey, 
granite walls occasionally interrupted by 
small watch towers. 

The largest of these had a flag pole on 
top and commanded an unobstructed 
view of the entire area. It can no longer 
be seen because of the overgrowth of trees 
over the years. 

Occupying some 70 acres when it was 
built, the estate included a tapestry of ar- 
chitectural designs. The original 


MAIN ENTRANCE guard house at Searles estate. 
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LOOKOUT TOWER to the left of large castle door as seen from East Street, 
Methuen. 
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homestead, thought to be a part of Pine 
Lodge, experienced numerous additions 
Amarble museum. Italian Renaissance 
side by with English Tudor, testify to the 
diversity of beauty all found within the 
Searles’ architectural scheme. 

To the rear of the now existing boun- 
dary stands the chapel, a $600,000 under- 
taking, reminiscent of an old English 
parish church. In it is a crypt containing 
the remains of Edward F. Searles, 
benefactor of the town of Methuen. 


During his life, Searles made numerous 


- gifts to the town he called home. They in- 


clude Methuen High school, Central 
Grammar School, the Masonic Temple of 
the John Hancock Lodge, the bridge 
before the Serlo Organ Hall on Broadway, 
the land for the railroad station, just to 
mention a few. 

He also commissioned a statue of 
George Washington by the sculptor 
Thomas Ball. It stood in a park where St. 
Monica’s School is now located. Besides 
these, Searles made numerous gifts to 
local churches and _ educational 
institutions. 

In 1957 Pine Lodge and 22 of the re- 
maining acres of the estate passed into 
the hands of the Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion of Mary. The buildings now house 
Presentation of Mary Academy and Pro- 
vincial House, home of the sisters. 


Camp 


Gerry Powers devolops new course 


Accounting is 


by Judy Brackett 

Industry has had computerized 
accounting for several years and this 
semester NECC has introduced two com- 
puter assisted accounting courses. 

Business Department Instructor Ger- 
ry Powers teaches Introductory 
Accounting II and Accounting Informa- 
tion Systems. The first course meets 
four hours for class, then convenes in 
the microcomputer lab where, along with 
the text, students apply what they are 
learning in the classroom. 

Accounting Information Systems is 
being given as a Special Topics course. 
Here students use the manual system 
they learned in Accounting I and II and 
work: with a computerized accounting 
system. Students work three hours in 
the lab for every classroom hour. 

The new courses are working out well, 
Powers says. No prior knowledge of com- 
puters is needed and the courses can be 
used as an introduction to microcompu- 
ters such as the Apple IE. 

Powers, a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Massachusetts (Boston), 
nas been interested in computerized 
accounting for two years because the 
work involved in manual accounting is 
repetitive and time consuming. This 
spring, Divison Chairperson Olga Wil- 
liams asked Powers if she would be will- 
ing to develop the computerized 


computerized 


accounting course. Powers was more 
than willing. 


Vocational education grant 
funds new courses 


Powers, Williams and Director of De- 
velopment Wendy Schaffer,wrote a voca- 
tional education grant and were awarded 
the means to purchase five IBM Personal 
Computers, software, and two printers. 
This equipment will be in the micro- 
computer lab before the end of the 
semester. 

There is a feature called Learning Visi- 
calc. This is how it works. You have a 
calculation sheet in front of you with say, 
72 columns of figures. In checking it 
over, you realize you've copied one figure 


- wrong and changing that figure will 


affect all the rest. If this were manual 
accounting, you'd be tied to your desk 
through lunch and your afternoon coffee 
break readjusting those figures. But with 
Learning Visicalc, you correct the error 
and the other figures are automatically 
adjusted. 

Powers feels these courses have “real 
world” business application. “Students 
having computerized courses in the 
accounting area will have the edge when 
applying for jobs,” she says. Eventually 
all accounting majors may be required to 
take the Accounting Information Sys- 
tems course. 


Learn about contemporary world 


by Jim McCosh 

This course is history and government 
and geography and economics. Itis being 
made available to every student on this 
campus; however, it has been especially 
designed for those of you who are major- 
ing in technology, business and the so- 
cial services. 

Yes, we in the History and Government 
Department have you in mind. We know 
only too well that your programs of study 
do not allow for much elective flexibility. 
We like to think that you would take a 
few of our courses if you could fit them 
into your schedules. If such be the case, 
we are coming to your rescue with this 
course on the contemporary world. In 
the process of covering history, govern- 


ment, geography and economics, it will 
stick to the present and the recent past. 
It will not be loaded down with a lot of 
history. It will only compare govern- 


ments as they exist today. Its economic - 


emphasis will concentrate on world 
trade. Geography will find its way into 
the course as historical, governmental 
and economic themes are being pur- 
sued. 

The Contemporary World will be 
offered this spring as a special topics 
course. Should it receive the favorable 
response we are anticipating, it will, in 
all likelihood, become an official credit 
course of the college come next fall. 
Thereafter, it would be offered every 
semester. 


Peace Corps needs ‘scarce skills’ 


The Boston Area Peace Corps Recruit- 
ing office will hold a general information 
session downtown Nov. 8 from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Oct. 25. Those interested in Peace Corps 
service are encouraged to call (617) 223- 
6366 or 7366 for information on the loca- 
tion. 

While the Peace Corps is able to utilize 
the skills of people with a wide variety of 
backgrounds, college graduates with de- 
grees in certain “scarce skill” areas are 
particularly needed. 

A home-economist/nutritionist might 
find work on a village maternal/infant 
health project, graduates in biology and 
botany may receive additional training in 
order to work in the fields of fisheries 
and forestry or science teaching, and 
students specializing in most of the 
health fields could find themselves work- 
ing on projects ranging from the training 
of mobile health units in rural areas to 
administration in a large city hospital. 

Other degrees that are particularly 


valuable to the Peace Corps are agricul- 
ture, engineering, mathematics, chemis- 
try, physics, education, special educa- 
tion, and languages. Those who do not 
have degrees in these areas, but who do 
have experience in farming, health, and 
construction are also encouraged to 
consider Peace Corps. 


Volunteers serve in 60 developing 
countries in Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
the Caribbean and the South Pacific. 
During their two years of service, they 
receive a generous living allowance, paid 
travel and training, complete medical 
care, and a post-service readjustment 
allowance of $4,200 ($175 per month 
served). Since the allowances generally 
do not affect social security benefits, re- 
tired people are particularly encouraged 
to attend the information session. 

The Boston Peace Corps Recruiting 


Office is located in Room 1304, 150 
Causeway St, Boston, Ma. 02114. 


Step to creative selling class Nov. 17 


Charlene Shea will present a one-day 
workshop, “Steps to Creative Selling,” 
Nov. 17 from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at Northern 
Essex Community College, Haverhill 
campus, which will provide the new and 
experienced salesperson with the critic- 
al tools needed for a positive attitude and 
superior effectiveness. 

Shea, who has appeared on the Alison 
McCann Show (Ch. 38), New England To- 
day (Ch. 56), the Bill Connell Show (Ch. 
27), and the WRKO Dick Syatt Show, has 
led workshops for the Shawmut Bank, 
Merrill Lynch, and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. She has been the 


keynote speaker for the school boards of 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Ohio, New 
Hampshire and Maine. 


The workshop will include topics such 
as how to remove anxieties and fears and 
build self-confidence in selling approach 
and style, how to prepare for common 
objections, and controlling an interview. 


“The cost of the one-day workshop is 
$26, including registration. For more in- 
formation, contact Vicki Michaud in the 
Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services at Northern Essex, 
374-0721, ext. 245. 
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GERRY POWERS, Business Administration Division. Michael Tyson photo. 


Business offers 


by Joan Marriott 
Several new courses are being offered 
this year according to Olga Williams, 
chairperson, division of business. 
Some examples are: 

1) Business management with real 
estate concentration. Specific electives 
are in real estate such as principles of 
real estate, real estate law, real estate 
finance and evaluation of real estate. 
This program has been passed by the 
curriculum committee and is in the pro- 
cess of getting final approval. 

2) Principles of management. Re- 
placing personnel management as a re- 
quired course, emphasis is on manage- 
ment functions and concepts as well as 
understanding what it’s like working in 
an organization. 

3) Business management with 
materials management concentration. 
Combining liberal arts and business 
administration with specialized and very 
technical courses, the student learns 
how to handle inventories and decrease 
costs for better profit. 

4) Accounting information system. 
Students learn how to transfer manual 
accounting to computerized accounting. 
Satisfactory completion of accounting I 
and II are prerequisites. 

5) Introductory accounting II uses 
a text with a computer-assisted tutorial 
software package. 


new courses 


6) Tumor registry. This is a certifi- 
cate program preparing the student to 
maintain ongoing records of cancer pa- 
tients and methods of collection, man- 
agement and analyses of the data. 

7) Certificate in banking is a Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education (DCE) 
offering sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Acceptable comple- 
tion of eight specific courses earns the 
certificate. Students may then choose to 
transfer these credits towards an associ- 
ate degree. 


8) Computer literacy for the elec- 
tronic office. An exciting new program, 
free for high school teachers, provides 
needed hands-on experience in word 
processing in order to teach these skills 
to their students. Expansion of this prog- 
ram is expected next year. 


9) Managerial communications. 
Offered under the new afternoon day di- 
vision program, this course coordinates 
concepts of word processing with the 
preparation of business documents. 

10) Materials management- 
transportation will be offered in the 
Spring of 1985 semester through the 
DCE. Students learn how to minimize 
import and export costs using foreign 
labor. Cost aspects of transportation 
such as the expenses of truck vs. rail vs. 
air etc. are studied. 


Williams at NECC since 1961 


Olga Williams earned her bachelor of 
science degree in business education 
from Salem State College, her master’s 
degree in commercial science from Bos- 
ton University, a certificate of advanced 
standing from Boston University and a 
certificate in personnel services from 
the University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Williams has been at NECC from the 
very beginning. She joined the staff in 
1961, as a part-time teacher in business 
when NECC was only the second com- 
munity college in Massachusetts. 

In 1964, she became an associate pro- 
fessor in business. At that time, she 
joined the staff permanently. She soon 
became the coordinator of office and 
business education from 1964-1965. In 
1968, Williams became the department 
chairperson, and in 1976, she advanced 
to become the first woman division 
chairperson. 

“I enjoyed the growing challenges,” 
she explains. “Since a community col- 
lege has to respond to the community 
needs and changes, there was always 
something new and exciting to do.” 

“In the beginning we had only one or 
two programs,” she continues. ‘Then 
the changes in the economy produced a 
larger variety of occupations. Now we 


have many expanded programs in both 
liberal arts and the career areas.” 

“Our department has experienced a 
great deal of growth recently,” she says. 
“One reason is that business cuts across 
such a wide area. I personally feel that 
the computer element will not replace 
the executive secretary. Executives 
don’t like talking to machines.” 


‘In the beginning we only had 
one or two programs. Then the 
changes in the economy pro- 
duced a larger variety of oc- 
cupations.’ Olga Williams. 


“They still want the human element 
because it allows them more time to fulfill 
their managerial duties,”’ she explains. 

A good piece of advice from an ex- 
tremely successful woman: “‘You’ve got 
to be willing to take the risk and try new 
activities.”’ 

Read it again. I did. 
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KIM DESCOTEAU makes up Rhonda Dow for Halloween party. Scott Merrill 


KERMIT THE FROG comes to Friday evening Halloween party, Oct. 26. 


Jay Duchin photo. 


Students enjoy creative experience at Halloween holiday 


by Elena Cote 

Members of the class, Introduction to 
the Creative Ex»erience, celebrated 
Halloween at a costume party Oct. 25. 
The class offers a one semester course for 
first year early childhood education 
students co-taught by Profs. Judith Tye 
and Rochelle Newman. 

The costumes worn were made by the 
students. Each member of the class 
brought in three items (sheets, fabric and 
the like) and put them into a pile. Then 
each student chose three different items 
from the pile to create a costume. 

The objective for making the costumes 
was to loosen the students’ inhibitions, 


‘ 4 eal 


making them feel comfortable «and 
cohesive as a class. 

Masks were not allowed. Faces had 
to be painted or made-up according to a 
prescribed design, such as all squares, 
dots or circles. 


Extra credit was awarded to those who 
ventured beyond the classroom in full 
costume. A response sheet had to be sign- 
ed by passers-by or store clerks who saw 
them. 


Through the costumes, the students 
are encouraged to create a sense of com- 
munity by the experience of feeling 
“‘different.”’ 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION CLASS, early childhood education, dresses up fr 


Halloween. 


Scott Merrill photo. 
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STUDENTS OF CHILD Development Coordinator Judith Tye and Art Professor 
Rochelle Newman take advantage of an Indian Summer day to do art project. 


Jay Duchin photo. 


The Halloween party was one of the 
weekly projects assigned to teach 
students problem-solving in the early 
childhood education field. 

Tye is coordinator of the early 
childhood education program. Newman 
teaches art. 


Story-teller entertains Oct. 26. 


Northern Essex sponsored a chil- 
dren's Halloween party Oct. 26 at the col- 
lege center. 

Featured entertainer was Betty Lehr- 
man, story teller. Lehrman’s stories are 
designed for audiences 4 and up. Her 
show included stories and songs from all 
over the world. 


Through mime, music, and theatrical 
techniques children were able to become 
involved in the folk tales and traditions 
of other places and other times. 


Lehrman’'s impromptu performance 
with guitar delighted the kids and held 
them captive. 

She has a master’s degree in educa- 
tional theater from New York University 
and Bretton Hall College, England, and a 
bachelor of arts degree from the North- 
western University Theater Repeae 
Evanston, Illinois. 


She has taught nursery through high 
school and directed numerous produc- 
tions. As a specialist with the Medford 
Multi-Culture Program, Lehrman has 
performed and conducted workshops 
throughout 18 Medford public schools. 


‘Her feelings at that time were ‘I was scared to death.’’ 
Janet Ackerman, NECC Foundation scholarship winner. 


Student gets $300 award 


by Cindy Burke 

Janet Ackerman was recently award- 
ed one of the NECC Foundation Scholar- 
ships of $300. The scholarships are given 
to students who have completed two 
semesters in a regular degree-granting 
program and have at least 30 credits with 
a grade point average of 3.5 or above. 
Ackerman is currently enrolled in elec- 
tronic technology. 

She dropped out of high school as a 
junior to take care of her oldest child, 
Paul. She received her GED a year later 
at NECC, then in Bradford. 

It wasn’t until 14 years later that 
Ackerman decided to continue her shcool- 
ing. She felt after being at home with her 
children for 14 years, she needed 
something more. 

In the summer of ’83, she enrolled in 
a basic algebra course. “‘I knew I could 


* deal with children, but after completing 


the course, I knew I could compete with 
adults and do well. It was a starting 
point.”’ 

A lot happened during the years Acker- 
man was out of school. She had four 
children. “I wasn’t sure I could go back 
to school with four children. My husband 
had been ill. He went through several 
grave illnesses and operations requiring 
extensive hospitalization from 1980 to 
1982.” 

It was after-her husband’s illnesses 
Ackerman realized the possiblity of hav- 
ing to one day support herself and her 
children. 

At that time she was on AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children) and 
while enrolling in the Women, Infants, 
and Children Program (WIC) had seen a 
poster on the wall advertising ‘Adult 
Work-Experience.”’ 

“T had not had a job,’”’ Ackerman 
recalls, ‘‘My role was at home with the 
children,” 

She was able to have a test taken to 


survey her skill levels. After the test, one 
of the instructors pulled Ackerman aside 
and said ‘‘You’re not the average person 
who comes walking through these doors.” 
Unlike others who have taken the test, 
she had very high scores. 

Since the instructor felt Ackerman 
didn’t need tutoring, she was enrolled in 
a full-time job-experience program. She 
worked several odd-jobs; among them as 
van driver and kitchen aide. 

While working the odd jobs, Ackerman 
saw others making little money for menial 
work. She decided she wanted more. She 
was offered training to become a teacher 
for the Head Start program. Head Start 
is a pre-school program for the financial- 
ly and emotionally disadvantaged. She 
was also asked to on the Board of 
Trustees for the Community Action, Inc., 
but had to decline because she was out 
of their cachment area. 


It was important to Ackerman that her 
children be well-cared for. Day Care 
Vouchers provided that opportunity 
because she was able to choose a licens- 
ed sitter whom she knew and trusted. It 
was at this point she decided to go to col- 
lege to better herself. 

After talking to counselors at NECC 
and taking a course in basic algebra, 
Ackerman enrolled in a one year cer- 
tificate program in computer servicing. “I 
know I can do one year,” she decided. 

Her feelings at that time were “I was 
scared to death.” 


The computer servicing program was 
dropped in the second semester of ’83. 
After talking with several friends, com- 
panies and consulting firms, Ackerman 
decided to go into the two-year electronic 
technology program. 

She lives in Salisbury with her fout 
children, Lynne, 4, Donald, 6, Wayne, 11 
and Paul, 14. She hopes to graduate in 
June, ’84. 


They have two eyes and a nose 


They are real people 


by Paula Fuoco 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Northern Essex 
history professor, has traveled to Russia 
for several summers in conjunction with 
a program sponsored by Gordon College. 
Her purpose is to search out knowledge 
about this country still shrouded in 
mystery. ; 

“They have a terribly fascinating socie- 
ty. It makes little sense to those coming 
from the outside. Everytime I go, I come 
back with more questions,” Wilcoxson 
says. 

The professor’s fascination with Russia 
began with a high school course in Rus- 
sian history. She feels from the top down, 
the minds of Americans are clouded with 
negativity and distortion about the Rus- 
sian people. 

“Many Americans view them as horri- 
ble. I really enjoy going to Russia with 
student groups and watching those 
students see Russians as real people, with 
two eyes and a nose. They have real con- 
cerns. The typical Russian is not much 
different from the typical American. He 
doesn’t want to go to war with us,” she 
says. 

“There’s been a noticeable change in 
our attitude toward the Russian people 
since Reagan became president. He’s liv- 
ing 30 years in the past. He has a real in- 
ability to see gray, instead of only black 
and white,”’ she claims. 

Not members of ‘evil empire’ 

The attitude we have toward them is 
very harmful. We see it as all right to 
drop a bomb on them because they don’t 
count. “I can’t imagine dropping a bomb 
on some of the wonderful people I’ve met. 
They are hardly members of an ‘evil em- 
pire,’ ’’ she says. 

Wilcoxson tells of coming to a cam- 
pground one evening and going for a 
walk. She had a camera with a telephoto 
lens and it was obvious she was a tourist. 

The people she met were friendly. One 
woman noticed she spoke English. She 
told Wilcoxson she was an English 
teacher at a shipbuilding institute. On the 
same walk, Wilcoxson met a woman walk- 
ing her two dogs. She didn’t speak 
English, but. asked Wilcoxson to take a 
picture of her. 


Wilcoxson says the Russians are not 
as involved with the politics of their coun- 
\try as we are. They view their leader asi 
a distinct entity to be accepted without: 
much thought. 

They worry about what’s for supper 

“Basically, they are indifferent. They 
don’t worry about it and there are very 
few dissidents. They are much more con- 
cerned with everyday things such as 
what’s for supper and how long they will 
have to wait in the food line,’’ she says. 

‘“‘We sense they are all organized and 
disciplined, but life there is basically. 
chaotic. We have to look a day and a 
night for a guide sometimes,” Wilcoxson 
says. “They are 30 years behind us -- in 
style, clothes, industrial equipment. It 
looks like the 1950s’or earlier,” she notes. 

She says the terror of another invasion - 
looms dark in the fears of the Russian 
people. ‘“‘They want to protect their 
borders from an invasion again. They 
have their self-interests, much the way we 
do. I don’t see it as an idealogical strug- 
gle between democracy and communism, 
but a struggle between the self-interest 
of the United States and Russia.” 

Lenin is their George Washington 

She says the scars of World War II re- 
main. Every city has a monument with 
fresh flowers. The men wear their medals 
on their lapels. Stalin is not popular, but 
Lenin is as he represents the dream not 
fulfilled. Lenin is their George 
Washington. 

Talking of her students at the college, 
Wilcoxson says she has a number of 
students whose background is Russian. 
Last year she taught a couple with Rus- 
sian/Jewish heritage. Often the woman 
would comment, ‘“‘Oh, my grandmother 
mentioned that.” 

Wilcoxson plans to return for visits to 
Russia. ‘‘I don’t see any particular value 
of lying on the beach for a vacation.” She 
says she still has much to learn and that 
out of the 15 republics, she has been on- 
ly to three. She adds only 52 per cent are 
Russian. Many are Oriental or Islamics. 

“Even if we ultimately come to the con- 
clusion the Russians are the enemy, there 
is merit in knowing how your enemy 
thinks.” she says. 


Life-Long Learners to discuss Solzhenitsyn film 


Dimitry to speak Nov. 8 


The Life Long Learning lecture series 
featured the Merrimack Valley Herb 
Society Festival at its meeting Nov. 1. 
Herb Society members demonstrated 
the many uses of herbs in cooking, crafts 
and needlework. ; 

President John R. Dimitry will join 
Carolyn Reynolds, coordinator of the 
Life Long Learning program in a discus- 
sion following the showing of the Solzhe- 
nitsyn film, ‘““One Word of Truth,” Nov. 8. 

Mexico will be the subject of discus- 
sion Nov. 15. The holiday party is set for 
Nov. 29, 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. at the college 
center. Entertainment will be provided 
by the Over Forty-Four Quartet. 


The day trip to the Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard has been rescheduled from Nov. 
7 to Nov. 14. Participants leave the col- 
lege at 8:30 a.m. and will be free to tour 
the area until noon, when there will bea 
tour of the Busch-Reisinger Museum, 
followed at 1 p.m. by luncheon at the 
Faculty Club and a 2:30 p.m. tour of the 
Fogg Museum. The $23 cost includes 
transportation, luncheon and museum 
tours. 

Life Long Learning lectures are Thurs- 
days at 2 p.m. Most sessions are at the 
college library and are open to everyone. 
For information, call Carolyn Reynolds 
at 374-0721, ext. 286 or 190. 


Folk singers arrive Nov. 15 


A very special evening is in store for 
the Northern Essex community Nov. 15 
when Irish folk singers Makem and Clan- 
cy entertain at 8 p.m. in the college 
center. 

Experts on traditional Celtic folklore, 
the singers-composers have toured 
Europe, Australia, Canada and the 
United States. 

Their record releases have been sales 
winners in Ireland and England. ‘“Tom- 
my Makem and Liam Clancy” was issued 
in the United States on the Rounder label. 
Their second album, a live double-disc, 
zoomed to the top of the Irish charts. 

Makem and Clancy have been 
headliners at the Bottom Line Club in 


Greenwich Village. Their PBS-TV series, 
filmed in New England, was nominated 
for an Emmy. The musicians have played 
at Carnegie Hall. 


The pair goes back to a group popular 
in the 60s folk explosion. They were a hit 
on the Ed Sullivan show four years before 
the Beatles. 


After being on the Sullivan show, they 
were signed by Columbia Records and 
sold over two million albums in ten years. 
In 1969, the group was dissolved. Makem 
pursued a solo career and Clancy retired. 
Then he made a come-back to make a duo 
with Makem. 


Kaufman speaks about toxic waste 


Hugh Kaufman, credited with uncover- 
ing the Environmental Protection Scan- 
dal exposing toxic waste dumps at Love 
Canal and Valley of the Drums in Ten- 
nessee, spoke at the college Oct. 31. His 
appearance was sponsored by the Office 
of Student Activities. 


Kaufman described ‘““The Great Hazar- 
dous Waste Scandal.’’ The speaker is 
known for his criticism of the Reagan ad- 
ministration policies related to the 
environment. ; 

He is one of the authors of the Super- 
fund Act. 


| HISTORY PROFESSOR Beth Wilcoxson. 
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Jobs, jobless and changing workplace 


Forum begins 


The second in a series of forums for 
discussion of national issues is set for 
Saturday mornings, 9 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
Nov. 10 and 17 at the college library. 

The college, in conjunction with its Life 
Long Learning program, has joined a 
group of 140 communities across the na- 
tion in its sponsorship of forums for 
discussion of issues. The subject of the 
November sessions will be ‘“‘Jobs and the 
Jobless in a Changing Workplace.” The 
series provides a chance for participants 
to do homework on issues, and to convey 
their ideas to US policymakers at a na- 
tionally televised conference at the John 
F. Kennedy Library in April. 

This year’s study started as part of a 
program sponsored by the Domestic 
Policy Association three years ago. Oc- 
tober forums, based on the traditional 
town meeting, focused on the cost of 


BARBERS SHOW hair-cutting techniques at Job Fair Oct. 31. Over 40 employers 


new series 


health care. Sessions planned for Dec. 8 
and Dec. 15 will deal with environmental 
protections. 


Those coming to the study circles 
prepare for the forums by reading 
booklets on each of the topics. The guides 
present all sides of issues without ad- 
vocating partisan positions. They include 
questionnaires to measure participants’ 
first reactions and opinions after discus- 
sions. The booklets are available at the 
office of Facilities Coordinator Arthur 
Signorelli. 


The Domestic Policy Association is a 
coalition of universities and colleges chur- 
ches, foundations, libraries, senior centers 
and community organizations. Its pur- 
pose is to inform ordinary citizens about 
critical national issues and for the citizens 
to inform policymakers. 


sent representatives to talk with students about jobs. 


Nov. 7 
Nov. 9 


Nov. 10 
Nov. 14 


Nov. 17 


November student activities calendar 


Movie, ‘Airplane II,” student activity center, noon. 
Movie, ‘‘Airplane II,’’ student activity center, 11 a.m. 
eDrama Club presents “‘Lysistrata,’”’ Top Notch Theatre, 8 p.m. 
eLysistrata,’” Top Notch Theatre, 8 p.m. 

eVisual Artist, lecture hall A, noon. 

¢Movie, ‘‘Footloose,”’ student activity center, noon. 
e‘Lysistrata,’’ Top Notch Theatre, 8 p.m. 


Nov. 20 eTransfer College Day, college center, 10 a.m. 

Nov. 28 eMovie, ‘‘Silkwood,”’ student activity center, noon 

Nov. 30 °Movie, ‘‘Silkwood,” student activity center, 11 a.m. 
eStudent dance performance, gym, 8 p.m. 

Nov. 29, 30 


eHoliday Cakes and Ale Concert, student activity center, 7:30 p.m. 


Dan Morgan and Scott Merrill photo. 
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Entertainment 


by Faith Benedetti 


Entertainment Editor 


oday’s the big day that we 

decide on our future for the 

next four years, so get out 

and be a part of the political 

process. If by chance you 
don’t vote, or aren’t registered, do so im- 
mediately! Remember that elections have 
been decided with just one vote, so you 
do make a difference. 

Enough political barbs! Busy, busy 
week on the club scene, although not an 
incredibly outstanding one. True West 
are at the Rat Nov. 8. Also Nov. 8, at 
Jonathan’s Pub in Salem, Ma., are the 
Peter Dayton Band and the Outlets. 

Winners of the 1984 WBCN Rumble, 
the Schemers play at the Rat Nov. 9. 
Upstairs that night at the ‘“‘acoustic’’ Rat 
is Boston video-king Jeff Hudson, who 
is playing out on his own now. Remember, 
there is no cover charge upstairs. 

At Chet’s Last Call Nov. 9 are thé 
Prime Movers. Uptown that same night 
is Digney Fignus at Jumpin’ Jack Flash. 

A few good hardcore shows Nov. 10, 
with Psycho and Sorry at Chet’s, and 
Gang Green at the Down Under. Gang 
Green have been pretty elusive on the 
club scene lately, and hopefully this 
means they’re making a comeback. Also 
Nov. 10, the Rat hosts the New Models. 
(Take my word that you'll have more fun 
at one of the hardcore shows.) More hard- 
core in the afternoon Nov. 11 with the 
splendidly named Reagan Youth at the 
Channel. All ages, of course. 

One of lesser known bands from 
Athens, Ga., Love Tractor are at the Rat 
Nov. 14. Also at the Rat, runners up in 
this summer’s Rumble, Dub 7 (formerly 
007) appear Nov. 16. 

Ex-lead axe man for the Grateful Dead, 
Jerry Garcia headlines at the Orpheum 
Nov. 17. At the Channel that evening is 
the Jam Band, comprised of some of 
Boston’s best musicians, including Jon 
Butcher and Fran Sheehan, (ex-guitarist 
for Boston), among others. 

Another in a growing series of after- 
noon hardcore shows, Merciful Fate plays 
the Channel Nov. 18. 

Whatever happened to_ the 
Plasmatics? Mohawk-and-electrical-tape 
frontwoman, Wendy O. Williams comes 
to the Channel for God-knows-what Nov. 
23. 

December seems to be shaping up nice- 
ly so far. Jazz greats the Pat Metheny 


High-tech hi-jinx at Metro w 


By Jeffrey Ares 
Staff Reporter 


Finally, after numerous post- 
ponements, A Flock of Seagulls played in 
Boston. 

Touring in support of their latest ef- 
fort, The Story of a Young Heart, 
A.F.0O.S. was scheduled to appear at the 
Orpheum Theatre on Oct. 23. Due to an 
error in scheduling, the gig was moved 
uptown to the Metro. 

After battling the ridiculous parking 
problem in the Fenway, | arrived in time 
to see the opening act for the show, APB. 

Although APB hails from Scotland, it 
was not the sound of bagpipes they pro- 
‘ duced, but instead a mix of reggae, pop 
and funk. The band went over fairly well, 
but as with most shows, it was obvious 
that the crowd was anxious to see the 
headliners. 

When A.F.O.S hit the stage, their ef- 
fect on the audience was electric. The 
sound in the 1500- person capacity club 
was loud but superb. 


Backstage Pass 


Group headline at the Orpheum Dec. 2. 
At the Channel Dec. 4 are General Public, 
the band that Ranking Roger and Dave 
Wakeling went on to form after their 
departure from the English Beat. 

Following their apparently successful 
gig last week at the Channel, SSD are 
playing at the Paradise Dec. 8. Seems 
that switching from hardcore to heavy 
metal was the band’s best decision ever, 
as they are getting especially high praise 
for both their live performances, and for 
their new album, How We Rock. Most 
notable kudos came from the Phoenix’s 
Sally Cragin and the Globe’s Steve 
Morse. 

Rastafaria rules the night of Dec. 11, 
with Black Uhuru and Zion Initiation at 
the Channel. Finally, Ornette Coleman 
plays at the Berklee Performance Center 
Dec. 15. 

The Talking Heads new film, Stop 
Making Sense, and the film’s soundtrack 
were released this week to marvelous 
reviews from the critics. Carrie Rickey of 
the Boston Herald said that ‘‘There are 
no frills in this film — but plenty ‘of 
thrills.’’ The film, a documentary on the 
Heads last tour for the Speaking in 
Tongues album, was directed by 
Jonathan Demme. 

Staying with the movie topic, 
rastaman Jimmy Cliff's The Harder They 
Come is showing at the Orson Welles 
Theatre in Cambridge on Nov. 10 at mid- 
night. Not a film that is shown very often, 
it is the essential reggae flick, and should 
not be missed. 

The cult film world this week saw the 
death of Edith Massey, another in the 
stable of stars working for John Waters, 
director of such golden chestnuts as 
Female. Trouble, Pink Flamingos and 
Polyester. 

The 66-year old Massey died of lymph 
cancer. A favorite character in Waters’ 
demented films, she will be missed sadly. 


Five years ago this week saw the 
emergence of a major musical influence 
in the U.K. — the two-tone ska move- 
ment. The real shakers-and- movers on 
the scene, the Specials debut album 
cracked the Top Ten by entering the chart 
at number 4. Madness and the English 
Beat followed a little higher on the chart. 
One of my strongest memories concern- 
ing the emergence of ska was of seeing 
the Brixton riots on 60 Minutes, and hear- 
ing the Specials’ ‘Ghost Town”’ on the 
soundtrack. Wonderful. 

Are you in a band? Have an upcoming 
gig that you want people to know about? 
Send the info to me, in care of the 
Observer office, College Center, Rm. 114, 
or at ext. 147, Let me know who you are, 
when and where you are playing, and 
what kind of music you play. 


See you on the dance floor, 


Bo. 


The band members remained low-key 
and professional for the most part during 
the show, concentrating on making each 
song perfect. Frontman Mike Score 
(vocals, keyboards) really let the audience 
get involved with the show. Paul 
Reynolds played exceptional guitar, very 
melodic. The rythym section of bassist 
Frank Maudsley and Ali Score (drums) 
was very tight, providing a strong, insis- 
tent beat. 

The playlist that night ranged from all 
their hit singles, ‘‘I Ran,” ‘“‘Space Age 
Love Song,” ““The More You Live, the 
More You Love,” to material from the 
new LP. 

The crowd was very responsive 
throughout.the entire show. When the set 
ended, I overheard great comments as 
everyone was leaving. A truly impressive 
show from a band that deserves more at- 
tention than they are currently receiving 
from both critics and record consumers 
alike. 

If you like your music in the new wave, 


The Del Fuegos 
The Longest Day 
kKkkke 


by Faith Benedetti 


Entertainment Editor 


Imagine you're standing in the middle 
of a dark, cavernous metropolitan club. 
Cigarette smoke hangs in the air like a 
cloud. The crowd there defies definition 
— some punks, some yuppies, some tren- 
dies. The band hits the stage and pounds 
out a set like you've never heard before. 
You’re at the Rathskeller, and you're 
there to see the Del Fuegos. 

The Del Fuegos, who hail from Boston, 
have been the ‘“‘house’’ band at the Rat 
for quite sometime now, playing there on 
the average of 2-3 times a month. But if 
things keep progressing at the rate they 
have been, the Fuegos will never have to 
play in a dank, dingy cellar ever again. 

The Longest Day, the Del Fuegos’ first 
album (on the Slash label) seems to assure 
the band of an amazingly bright future. 

Chock full of twangy bluesy tunes, The 
Longest Day sets forth to show why the 
Fuegos are so appealing to finicky Boston 
audiences, and certainly does an ad- 
mirable job of it. This is no ultra sleek, 
synthesized, manufactured dance pop: in- 
stead it’s lean, mean, down and dirty, 
beer drinking R & B. 

The album’s first single, ‘‘Backseat 
Nothing’”’ conveys the band’s lovable 
nastiness in its refrain: You treat me like 
a backseat nothing/I'm tired of this/I’m 
gonna put you down! 

The charm of the Fuegos’ music lies in 
its ultimate cheesiness, along with its 


redolence of world weariness. Dan Zanes’ 


smoky, gruff vocal style easily surpasses 
that of country singers who have to work 
at sounding that way. 

Although all the tunes on The Longest 


ith Flock of Seagulls 


techno-pop synthesized vein, pick up the 
latest album, or one of the previous ones 
by A Flock of Seagulls, or see them next 
time re are in town. You won't be sorry 
ou did. 


Next week in Slipped Discs 


Welcome to The Pleasure Dome 


Day are outstanding, side one’s ‘‘Missing 
You,” and side two’s ‘Mary, Don’t 
Change”’ seem to display the band’s ver- 
satility best. 

Other members in the Del Fuegos are 
Warren “‘Ork Boy”’ Zanes, guitar; bassist 
Tom Lloyd and drummer Brent ‘‘Woody” 
Giessmann. 

The production of the album itself is 
flawless. With Mitchell Froom at the 
soundboard, the songs maintain that grit- 
ty, raw live edge while still sounding like 
a professionally done studio recording. 

Last year, Rolling Stone Magazine 
listed the Del Fuegos as one of ten inter- 
national bands to keep an eye on in the 
years to come. Mind you, this was before 
the band was even signed to a major 
label, back when they were playing $50 
a night gigs in the suburbs. 

* So what’s in the future for this brilliant 
young band? Only time will tell: Not in 
a long time has there been a debut album 
with the strength of The Longest Day. 
That’s why I gave it the highest rating, 
and that’s why you should buy it. Nuff 
said. 


The Honeydrippers 
Volume One 
kk 


by Ray Sullivan 


Staff Reporter 


What do you think of when you see the 
line-up of Robert Plant, Jimmy Page and 
Jeff Beck? I don’t know about you, but 
I’m expecting some outrageous heavy 
rock. 


Since bands like Led Zeppelin and the 
Jeff Beck Group hit the charts back in the 
late 60s, early 70s, hard rock and roll has 
flourished. And now, a few of the central 
figures from that era in rock have band- 
ed together to form a group called the 
Honeydrippers. Much to my surprise, the 
new album, Volume One is more or less 
a throwaway rip-off of tunes that belong 
back in the 1950’s. 


Five short songs make the album run 
a little over 18 minutes long. Legendary 
guitarists Beck and Page were not even 
noticeable. The only real highlight that 
saves the album is Plant’s superior voice. 


A short forgettable song, ‘“‘I Get a 
Thrill’ starts off the album. The LP’s 
first single, which is getting an extreme 
amount of airplay is ‘‘Sea of Love,” which 
has a nice sweet quality. Arrangements 
with horns and strings make it something 
akin to the Big Band sound. 


Other cuts on the album include “I Got 
a Woman,” and “Young Boy Blues.’’ The 
LP’s final cut, and my personal favorite, 
is ‘Rockin’ at Midnight.” This is the 
rowdiest song on the album, but at best 
it only possesses the early 60s sound. 


All in all, the album is only a showcase 
for Plant’s voice. Come on back to the 
80s, guys, or at least the 70s! 


Reel 


To 
Reel 


Body Double 
Directed by Brian DePalma 
* 


by Mike Taglianetti 


Asst. Entertainment Editor 


What a rip-off! Body Double, Brian 
DePalma’s latest offering of so-called 
suspense, is nothing more.than a collage 
of Hitchcock’s Rear Window, Vertigo and 
Frenzy with typically perverted ’80s con- 
tent. Anyone unfortunate enough to‘have 
paid to see this film was destined to walk 
away disappointed. 

But don’t let me stop you. You have 


got to see this film to believe it — it’s just , 


that bad. It’s sort of an anti-cult film. One 
entire audience at the theatre I viewed- 
this self-proclaimed film at actually walk- 
ed out before it was over. This made me 
want to see it even more, because I 
couldn’t believe a DePalma film could be 
that rotten. Unfortunately, it was every 
bit as horrid and shameless as I hoped it 
wouldn’t be. 

Brian DePaima wasn’t the only one 
who lowered himself in this men’s room 
chiller. Craig Wasson portrays Jake, a 
fourth-rate actor who. suffers from 
claustrophobia. Jake walks in on his 
girlfriend and another man, and expresses 
little sorrow or anger over the ordeal. As 
a matter of fact, all parties involved seem- 
ed rather non-plussed. (If I were Jake I 
would have rapped her!) 

As surely as Jake is a helpless wimp, 
this film is helpless. No sooner is Jake out 
on the street than he is subletting a 
swank apartment high in the Hollywood 
Hills. This is where Jake starts spying on 
his shapely neighbor, and also where the 
film gets kinky, (and even enjoyable if 
you're a pervert.) Jake, by now infatuated 
with her, gets more than he bargains for 
one evening, when he witnesses her 
murder. 

From here, Jake enters the world of 
pornography in search of Holly Body 
(played by Melanie Griffith), who does the 
seductive masturbation dance that Jake’s 
neighbor did. So now, our unlikely hero, 
turns detective because he thinks there 
is a connecton somewhere. : 

This film is so contrived and so preten- 
tious that by the time it makes its point, 
I wasn’t interested any longer. 

Ultimately, Body Double throws itself 
into the cavern of movies that parody 
themselves. To me, it’s just another film 
that’s fun to make fun of. 


Terror in The Aisles 
Directed by Andrew J. Kuehn 
*YVs 


by Paul Taglianetti 
Staff Film Critic 


I don’t know about you, but I love to 
be scared. 

That’s what I thought was in store for 
me when I bought a ticket for ‘‘Terror in 


the Aisles,’’ a documentary of sorts con-. 


taining scenes from some of the best (and 
worst) horror and suspense movies of all 
time. 

Instead of being scared I was sort of 
annoyed. Barely any of the scenes I had 
shuddered at were included, and the ones 
that appeared were poorly edited or talk- 
ed over by insipid dialogue written for 
narrators Nancy Allen ‘and Donald 
| Pleasance. 

Lines like, “Movies are like roller 
coaster rides,’ and ‘movies are like 
dreams or nightmares” were often in- 
serted (as if we didn’t know that movies 
are like roller coasters). 

Kaliedescope Pictures, whose main job 
is producing movie trailers, completely 
missed the boat on this poorly made 
documentary. It’s too bad that this Hallo- 
ween we didn’t get areal scare film in the 
theatres. : 

Now, that would really be e shock! 


The Terminator 
Directed by James Cameron 
Kw 


by Mike Taglianetti 


Asst. Entertainment Editor 


I’ve discovered that often times some 
of the best movies turn out to be the ones 
that I have low expectations for. I’ll go 
into the theatre and admit to myself that 
I’m biased and that I think the film will 
stink, and instead I’m surprised. This is 
the case with The Terminator. 

Arnold Schwartzenegger in another 
movie, I thought, not again! But I was 
wrong. Schwartzenegger was brilliant in 
his first role as a villain, and what an 
awesome villain he was! 

He played the role of the Terminator, 
a machine covered by living flesh called 
a Cyborg. The Terminator, back in time 
from the 21st Century, is programmed to 
kill Sarah Conner (Linda Hamilton), a 
young woman who is destined to change 
the course of history unless she is 
terminated. 

The only man who can save her is also 
back from the dismal future of Los 
Angeles. He is a soldier named Reis 
(Michael Biehn) who is assigned to pro- 
tect Conner by her son. At the time he ar- 
rives at in the past, Reis discovers that 
Conner’s son has not yet been born, and 
the nuclear holocaust that created the 
world he lives in has not yet occured. 

Writer-director James Cameron 
drafted an adventure with style that re- 
mains consistent from beginning to end. 
And the flashbacks (or rather, ‘‘flash- 
forwards’’) that the audience gets to see 
of the future are nightmarishly exciting. 
Go see The Terminator. It will surprise 
you — it might even blow you away. 


Country 
Directed by. Richard Pearce 
kk 


by Mike Taglianetti 


Asst. Entertainment Editor 


1984 certainly seems to be the year for 
movies about struggling farm families 
faced with the indignity and the often 
times unfairness of foreclosure. Such is 
the case with Richard Pearce’s contem- 
porary heartfelt farmland saga, Country. 

The film stars Jessica Lange and Sam 
Shepard as Jewell and Gil Ivy, a strug- 
gling farm couple faced with the problem 
of paying off their loans in 30 days, or los- 
ing their land to the FHA. 

It’s not that Country is a bad film; it’s 
just not a very original one. It also com- 
mits a cardinal movie sin — it’s boring. 
Richard Pearce spends too much time 
making this film’s message pro-family 
and ‘‘fight for what you feel is right un- 
til the bitter end.”” He would have done 
a lot better to address the real issue at 
hand...the difficulty of agricultural life in 
America. 

Places in the Heart, also released this 

year, did a far superior job of getting a 
similar point across. 
Country on the other hand comes in se- 
cond..and lacks the freshness to begin 
with. From there it’s strictly downhill, 
although Lange and Shepard manage to 
squeeze a few well-acted scenes out of 
their overall performances. 

If you saw any other ‘‘farm’’ film 
dramas this year, then there is no point 
in seeing another. Why pay outrageous 
theatre prices when you can sleep at home 
for free. 


Bombs of The Week 


Ninja III 
Directed by Sam Firstenburg 


Thief Of Hearts 
Directed by Douglas Day 


Next week in Reel to Reel 


The Little Drummer Girl, 
American Dreamer, First Born, 
Give My Regards to Broad St. 


Mike Taglianetti viewed his © 


films at So. Willow St. Cinemas 
in Manchester, NH. 
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iBradford hosts art series 


by Judy Brackett 

This fall Bradford College is hosting a 
creative arts series that emcompasses the 
visual and performing arts, music and 
theatre. 

Debra May, a newcomer to the Boston 
art world, is showing her unique series of 
drawings and paintings which display an 
as ek linear style Nov. 4 to Dec. 


The Gallery is open Monday through 
Friday, 10-a.m. to 5 p.m. and weekends 
from 1-5 p.m, 

The Bradford romance language facul- 
ty is presenting some of the best French 
and Spanish films with English subtitles 
in Conover Hall at 7 p.m. There is a $1 
admission charge. Films shown are ‘The 


Green Wall,” Oct. 31; “‘Drole De Drame, }. 


Nov. 14; and “The Garden of Delights,” 
Dec. 5. 

The Bradford Dance Company under 
the direction Kathryn Mickel and Irene 
Weiss performs Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 at 8 
p.m. in Kemper Theatre, Denworth Hall. 
Now in their second year, this company 
composed of community and student 
dancers presents a varied and highly 
charged program of jazz, modern and 
classical dance. 

The Washington Post calls Do’A 
World Music Ensemble’s performance 
““..a veritable symphony,” Nov. 9 at 8 
p.m. in Kemper Theatre. Randy Arm- 
strong, Ken LaRoche and company per- 


form on more than 70 instruments from 
around the world. 

On Dec. 9 at 8 p.m., Sacred Hearts 
Church in Bradford Square, the Bradford- 
Pentucket Chorale performs a Christmas 
Concert under the leadership of Mark N. 
Peterson. Included on the program will 
be Mozart’s “Exultate Jubilate” and 
Vivaldi’s ‘‘Gloria.” 

The East-West Fusion Theatre per- 
forms ‘‘Fishing for a Wife,” a hilarious 
comedy done in the traditional Japanese 
Kabuki style, Oct. 23. Recognized across 
the U.S., East-West Fusion Theatre com- 
bines the dance, music and theatrical 
styles of Asian Theatre into an unforget- 
table performance. 

One of Moliere’s comedies, ‘The Im- 
aginary Invalid,” will be performed Nov. 
15, 16 and 17 under the direction of Bill 
Wallace, Bradford drama faculty. This 
evening of theatre pokes fun at the com- 
plicated world of 17th century medicine. 

Appropriately titled for the last in the 
series is ‘‘Happy End” running Dec. 6, 7 
and 8. Directed by Kim Mancuso of the 
Bradford drama faculty, this 1929 Bertolt 
Brecht/Kurt Weill melodrama with songs, 
answers the question, ‘What would hap- 
pen if Brecht and Weill told the story of 
‘Guys and Dolls’?’’. 

All performances begin at 8 p.m. in 
Kemper Theatre on the Bradford College 
Campus. 


Quiddle your way to big winx 


Crossword puzzle buffs and other 
“word nuts’ now have a chance to turn 
their avocation into pocket money. 

Cash awards are being offered by Lime 
Rock Press, Inc., the publishers of 
Hobble-de-hoy! The Word Game for 
Geniuses, for witty and imaginative 
dictionary-style definitions for twelve 
obscure words. 

Hobble-de-hoy, an updated version of 
the venerable dormitory brain-teaser 
“Dictionary,” has just appeared as a 
hardcover book. Priced at $14.95, the 
book is designed for use in group play. It 
contains 1001 words selected by compiler 
Elizabeth Seymour from 250,000 entries 
in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Creatérs of the most imaginative 
definitions for the following words are 


promised five dollars for each definition 
accepted for publication in a proposed line 
of Hobble-de-hoy greeting cards and game 
books: 


Aphaeresis Bumposopher 
Digladiate 

Flodge Jollop 
Moirologist 

Quiddle Roddikin 
Scatebrous 


Ticklenburgs Vulpeculated 
Winx 

There is no limit to the number of en- 
tries, which should be mailed to Lime 
Rock Press, Inc., Box 363, Salisbury, 
Conn. 06068. The author’s name and ad- 
dress should be included. Authors of ac- 
ceptable definitions will be notified by 
mail. 


Writings of Buck touch heart, soul 


by Paula Fuoco 
Staff Literary Critic 


There are those writers that touch not 
only the heart, but the soul. Such is the 
case with author Pearl Buck. a writer in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s, the poignancy of 
her novels has not faded with time. Her 
books take a direct look at prejudice. Her 
stories are often of love, yet they are not 
mindless paperbacks smitten with 
overheated bodies and one dimensional 
characters. Nor are her works fairy-tale- 
happy-ever-afters. Buck writes of love 
without stars in her eyes. Her writings 
are bittersweet and it is this realism that 
perhaps makes her books so hopelessly 
entrancing. 

One of her most noteworthy novels is 
The Good Earth, set in China. It is the 
story of a poor farmer, who is blessed 
with a rather plain, yet industrious and 
hard-working wife. His wife is a supporter 
and helper to him. During a revolution, 
she discovers gold, resulting in a life of 
riches and grandeur. Now that his sweat 
and toil of the earlier days is cast aside, 
he abandons his wife in the face of beau- 


ty. He shallowly abandons a woman of. 


strength for a frivolous , nimble-headed 
prostitute. It is the story of human 
weakness and folly. 

The story most touching is The Hidden 
Flower of a young Japanese maiden and 
an American soldier, stationed in Japan 
in post World War II, who is not given 
to promiscuity like many of his com- 
patriots. Their sweet, tender love grows 
despite fervid opposition from both sets 
of parents. The two wed, and for a time 
they are able to make the world go away. 


Upon their return to America, the harsh 
realities of irrational prejudice cloud their 
union. Buck masterfully portrays how 
prejudices are clung to in the face of 
reason, and how, sadly; prejudice can 
often successfully thwart what is good, 
right and pure. 

-Come My Beloved spans three genera- 
tions who journeyed to India in search of 
spiritual frontiers. It is a story of 
hypocrisy, double standards and forbid- 
den love. As in all Buck’s novels, she adds 
an authentic cultural flavor. Buck leads 
the reader by the hand into the inner 
workings of the native’s minds. One not 
only begins to know the customs, but 
begins to understand them. 

As sweet and tender as Buck’s novels 
are, they are cruel and sometimes pain- 
fully honest. She expounds on the issues 
of materialism, unrequited love, jealousy, 
longing, the search for something higher 
and the complexities of even the most 
common of men. 

Her books expose human error without 
ridicule. Although fiction, her stories 
seem to have taken place sometime, 
somewhere. In Letter from Peking a wife, 
bereaving over the absence of her hus- 
band, uttered, ‘“‘I can see the moon, and 
you can see the moon, but I can’t see 
you.” 

To recommend her books as good 
reading would be a gross understatement. 
These are novels that deserve to be read 
for their abiding human lessons. The 
reader is forced to question himself. Her 
books are sometimes:sold in bookstores, 
but more often than not, they require a 
trip to the library. It is a trip worth 
taking. 


Schedule of Films at the Newburyport Screening Room 


Film Date 

Return of Martin Guerre Nov. 7,8,11 
Nov. 9, 10 

Carmen Nov. 12-15 


Nov. 16, 17 


Time Lang 
8 p.m Fren. 
7,9 p.m 

8 p.m. Span. 
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Opinion 


Something for everyone 


An infinite variety of extra-curricular activities at Northern Essex 
is available to all of us -- students, faculty, and staff. Yet all too often 
only a handful appears to participate at club meetings, performing 
arts events, varsity or intramural sports, free films and lecture series. 

Becoming involved in those dimensions of campus life outside the 
classroom offers many rewards -- education, entertainment, and in- 
volvement as well as the most precious of opportunities - friendships. 

If you are one of those not committed to life at school apart from 
the classroom, check the bulletin boards or calendars published in the 
Observer and make a connection with one of the events. 

For example, this week you can attend the drama club production 
of ‘‘Lysistrata’”’ opening Nov. 9. You can go to a workshop on deci- 
sion making today at 9:30 at the college center. For Wednesday you 
can check in at the behavioral science club meeting to hear Usha Sellers 
talk about family life in India or go to the new lecture series (CIll) where 
Editor of the Observer June Robert will talk about combining school, 
job and family responsibilities. 

President John R. Dimitry will be leading a discussion at the Life 
Long Learning meeting Thursday afternoon at the library after the 
showing of the Solzhenitsyn film “‘One Word of Truth.”’ If you want 
just to relax, catch “‘Airplane II’’ at the new viewing room, college 
center, at noon Wednesday or 11 a.m. Thursday. 

Planning ahead, you may want to join the evening’s fun when 
Makem and Clancy, Irish folk singers, appear Thursday, Nov. 15, at 
the college center at 8. , 

Intramurals will feature a ping pong tourney Nov. 14-19. Men’s var- 
sity plays its first home game with Quinsigammond Community Col- 
lege Thursday, Nov. 13 at 7 p.m. and the Lady Knights take on Daniel 
Webster. College Friday, Nov. 16 at 6 p.m. 

You can find out about times and places for club meetings at the 
student activities office. They accommodate interests ranging from 
broadcasting to skiing to using American Sign Language. 

Surely there is something for everyone. Make room for a meeting, 
show or game. You may not only add some spice to your school life, 
but you'll be giving support needed to assure the activities continue. 


Taxes will sink us 


by John J. Catania 

Those of you who have not yet made the 
acquaintance of the tax man — will. Soon 
you will join the ranks of taxpayers and be 
given the opportunity to lie, cheat, and 
steal — as do millions of Americans. They 
are forced to do so by the system. 

It is an unfair game at best because the 
tax collector makes all the rules. And when 
you and he (or she) disagree he has the 
advantage of making the final decision. 
There are laws that protect the rights of 
the individual but they are vague and few, 
and those that do give the individual a 
chance, are very expensive to pursue. 

Income tax for the general public was 
initiated as a temporary measure in the 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It was necessary at that time to finance the 
post-depression economy and later World 
War II. Like many other “temporary mea- 
sures” it has become fixed law and the 
government is constantly seeking new 
ways to reach everyone's money. 

Much has been talked about — though 
little has been done — to relieve the situa- 
tion. The huge middle class finds itself in 
the dilemma of not being poor enough to 
be exempt or rich enough to be eligible for 
all the loopholes available to the wealthy. 
The great middle class finds itself as the 
almost total support of all the legitimate 
(and illegitimate) expenses of the govern- 
ment, 

Who is it that favors our ever-spiraling 
income tax? Those who benefit, of course. 
The poor, who depend directly on welfare 
from the government. The military. its 
very existence depends on a constantly in- 
creasing flow of money. Bureaucrats and 
public employees whose jobs and subse- 
quent pensions require more and more 
dollars. 

Elected officials who are in the enviable 
situation of being allowed to vote them- 
selves raises in pay. Foreign governments 
who apply for non-returnable loans so 
they may build up their military strength 
and then threaten us. And lastly, the 
senior citizens who receive Medicare and 
Social Security. 

In spite of this great army of receivers 
there is still a vast number of givers (or 
rather taken-froms) that is the middle 
class. How can they expect the lawmakers 
to give them relief? Lawmakers have two 


strong reasons for leaving the status quo: 
1) themselves, 2) the special interests. It 
seems there is no solution; but perhaps 
there is. 

The flat tax — the one that would takea 
flat percentage of everyone’s gross income 
without deductions, shelters, deprecia- 
tion, etc. — could be the answer. But first 
we must defeat those who oppose it. 
Accountants, lawyers, tax advisers, re- 
venue agents, IRS employees, and even 
printers. Thousands of these people 
would lose their jobs if a simplified tax 
system, suchas the flat tax, became law. Is 
there any wonder they oppose it?? 


..the government spends 
money without restraint to the 
point where money goes out 
faster than it comes in, plung- 
ing us deeper into debt ...’ 


It is totally unfair that someone earning 
millions of dollars annually pays no tax 
because of deductions allowed by the pre- 
sent law, while someone who earns 
$25,000 a year may pay as much as 
$6,000 to the tax man because he cannot 
take advantage of the same loopholes. It is 
a travesty of justice that a young couple 
struggles to pay a mortgage — if indeed 
they are fortunate enough to have a home 
to pay a mortgage on — while a wealthy, 
high-income individual supports two or 
three homes here and abroad while his 
expensive lawyer and accountant find 
ways to lessen his tax load. 

While all this inequality goes on, the 
government spends money without res- 
traint to the point where more goes out 
than comes in, plunging us deeper and 
deeper into debt so that the government 
needs still more money and has to find 


’ new taxes — and ways — to collect them. 


How are we ever going to find more than 
a trillion dollars to pay our national debt 
unless we first find a way to reverse the 
trend? 


% 


of new grading system. 
Fred Samia photo. 


Dear Editor: 

The ultimate value of a newspaper is 
its ability to fully and accurately report 
the facts. For this reason I wish to ex- 
pand and thereby clarify some informa- 


THELMA HALBERSTADT, originator 


There’s 
nothing 
to do 
in this 
school! 


7 teal 
RS 


tion in your Sept. 25, 1984 issue. 

In the article “Some Oppose Grading 
Policies,” I was given credit as being ac- 
tive in the revision of the newly accepted 
grading system. I certainly was active, 
since I am the original proposer. 

I first proposed this grading policy to 
the Day Registered Nursing Faculty in 
October 1981, as a route to improve 
transfer opportunities to four year in- 


stitutions for NEC€C students. 


I look forward to further issues of this 
newspaper being more precise when 
reporting the origin of major changes at 
NECC.(signed Thelma Halberstadt) 


Dear Editor: 

I am responding to the interview about 
me published in the Oct. 23 issue of the 
Observer. It contains a big mistake which 
puts me in a bad position. In the last 
paragraph it shouldn’t say, “I belong in 
the hearing world.” 


As I recall, I told the reporter that as 
I grew up, many people in the hearing 
world told me I belong in the deaf world. 
Then recently many deaf students told 
me the hearing world is the right place. 
One day I found out where I belong -- the 
hard of hearing world. (signed Tom Ellis) 
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The Observer’s publication schedule is below: 


Copy due: Nov. 13, and Nov. 27 


Paper comes out: Nov. 6, Nov. 20, and Dec. 4. 


The staff welcomes contributions, but reserves the right to edit letters for space 
‘and legal requirements. The deadline for submitting letters and articles is the Tues- 
day before publication. Submissions need to be signed and include a return address. 


Get to the polls today 


Today, those students registered to vote have an un- 
precedented opportunity to shape our nation’s course on such 
issues as arms control, higher education, civil rights, the en- 
vironment, the economy, and foreign policy. 

Voters are reminded these are the positions of the Presiden- 
tial candidates on major concerns. ~ 

In the matter of arms control, Reagan. supports “Star 
Wars,’ the MX missile, the B1 bomber and a 7.5 increase in 
defense spending. Mondale opposes each, is for a nuclear 
freeze, and would increase defense spending 3-4 percent. 

In the field of higher education, Reagan led the move to cut 
federal student loans, grants and other aid in 1981. He has 
said the Department of Education should be abolished. Mon- 
dale says more federal money should be channeled to student 
financial aid and would keep the Department of Education. 

Reagan opposes the Equal Rights Amendment, abortion, 
and busing to integrate schools. Mondale supports equal 
rights, is against a constitutional amendment to prohibit abor- 
tion, and favors busing. 

The President is against pollution controls to reduce acid 
rain and has no position on funding for hazardous waste 
disposal. Mondale says we need pollution controls and action 
on waste disposition. 

Reagan says federal spending should be cut and supports 
the subminimum wage. Mondale favors tax reform and cut- 
ting military spending increases. He supports training pro- 
grams for youth. 


In the matter of policies related to Central America, Reagan =- 
is for aid to Nicaraguan rebels, aid to El Salvador and having 


U.S. troops in Honduras. Mondale says we should get out of 
Nicaragua, tie aid to El Salvador to human rights and remove 
all forces from Central America. 

We suggest before you cast your ballot, you review the 
stands of the President and his challenger. Then get to the 
polls before they close. 


Is the press supporting Reagan? 


Dear Editor: 


supporting Reagan? 


Is the majority of the press secretly 
tion year. 


The longest honeymoon in history bet- 


feedback 


ween an elected official and the press ap- 
pears to be continuing through this elec- 


Many newspapers and TV stations 
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have either praised the President’s per- 
formance in the debates or have indicated 
that “it was a draw.” 


Considering the President’s feeble per- ~ 


formance during the first debate on 
domestic issues, where he had few specific 
answers, and his two notable gaffes in the 
second debate on foreign affairs where he 
mentioned a ‘‘CIA head in Nicaragua”’ 
and referred to the opposition party in the 
Phillipines as a Communist threat, it is 
astounding that he has not been hound- 
ed in columns from Salinas to Saugus. 

Mondale, who was clear, concise and in- 
formed, received few kudos for his 
preparedness. The focus of the comments 
was on the make-up artist who failed to 
turn this seasoned campaigner into a 
matinee idol. 

Not in our lifetime has a politician been 
so successful in separating himself from 
his policies as Ronald Reagan. He refers 
to “those people in government” and 
“their policies.’’ And the public and the 
press are letting him get away with it. 
Those cuts in social programs are at the 
direction of the President and are ab- 


Glad this 
pole’s on 
my 
side 


solutely consistent with the views of a 
man who believes catsup is a vegetable. 

The attempted elimination and 
weakening of our environmental laws are 
consistent with the views of a man who 
believes trees cause pollution. And the 
placing of first-strike weapons in silos 
throughout our corn-belt is consistent 
with the views of a man who believes in 
Armageddon. 


‘Not in our lifetime has a 
politician been so successful in 
separating himself from his 
policies as Ronald Reagan.’ 


ES 
Where is the press who villified Lyn- 


don Johnson and crucified Jimmy Carter? 
Where are these voices of the people when 
we need them most? (signed Matt 
Leonard) 


Will you vote? Why? Has Ferraro’s EURDING aifected your choice? 


Kathy Manton, business manage- 
ment: “Yes. It doesn’t matter about gen- 
der, itis the qualifications that make the 
difference.” 


Chester Firek, computer mainte- 
nance:*"‘Yes,|am,I think Reagan is doing 
a good job. I like what he has accom- 
vlished." 


Scott Snow, liberal arts: “Yes, Reagan 
is a better man and I am satisfied with 
what he has done. He is stronger.” 


Julie Griffen, business management: 
“Yes. No, I'm not voting for her because 
of Mondale.” 


+ 


Gary Bridgewater, electronic tech- 
nology: “Yes, it’s my right. It is one of the 
privileges of being free. I'm voting for 
Reagan. He has been doing a good job.” 


Al Marshal, liberal arts: ‘Yes, I'm in 
the military; we fight for a free country 
and the freedom to vote. Not at all." 


Jacqueline Grant, liberal arts: “Yes, I 
feel strongly about voting. No, it doesn't 
have anything to do with gender.” 


ve 
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A vote for Sonia Johnson, first woman candidate to get federal matching funds 


Attention should be paid to women candidates 


by Paula Fuoco 

In the Massachusetts primaries last 
March, while others were casting their 
support for Hart, Mondale, Anderson, 
Hollings and McGovern, Prof. Priscilla 
Bellairs voted for Sonia Johnson. 

The name Sonia Johnson would not 
register with most voters. She is not 
Bellairs’ next-door-neighbor nor did 
Bellairs in jest cast a crank vote. Johnson 
is the only woman aiming for the 
presidency in the 1984 election. 

She is running on the Citizen’s Party 
ticket. She is the first woman candidate 
for president to ever win federal matching 
funds, a result of carrying at least 10 per- 
cent of the vote in two states. 


Candidate chosen 
to counter male politics 
“The Citizen’s Party is an old and 
honorable party,’’ Bellairs explains. ‘‘It 
was established 50 years ago. They chose 
her as a representative because they felt 
it was important for a woman to run for 
president to counter image the heavily 


- male politics,’”’ she said. 


Johnson’s climb to politics has been 


rather dramatic, full of highs and lows 
against the backdrop of the anti-ERA 
Mormon Church. Bellairs explains the 
Mormon Church (also known as the 
Church of Latter Day Saints) expelled 
Johnson for her support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. This was a nontradi- 
tional stance against a traditional Mor- 
mon position. The hierarchy of the church 
would not sanction Johnson’s public 
organizing. 

“She came from several generations of 
Mormons and was very devout and active 
in the church. It appalled her to find 
herself expelled from a group she loved 
so much, but she realized how little her 
political views agreed with the church,”’ 
Bellairs observed. 

Her former devotion to the church was 
shifted to the National Organization for 
Women where she has led rallies, once 
chaining herself to the White House fence 
in support of the ERA. 

Johnson’s plank champions nuclear 
disarmament, equal rights and equal pro- 
tection for homosexuals and full employ- 
ment for those under-represented in 
employment. 


“She has sought to keep certain issues, 
peace, disarmament, employment, equal 
rights, before the public to keep pressure 
on the major candidates,” Bellairs ex- 
plains. She admits Johnson’s chances of 
being voted into office are sparse, but 
winning is not as far out of the spectrum 
as it may appear. 


Media spotlights only main attractions 

“We usually say there is only one win- 
ner, the person who becomes the presi- 
dent. Johnson says she will win if she in- 
fluences the stand of whoever is elected,” 
Bellairs says. The Moral Majority feels 
they have won if they have influenced a 
candidate to be just a bit more 
conservative.” 

She sees the media as throwing the 
spotlight only on the main attractions. 
“They pay attention to only the major 
candidates, and really not much attention 
to women. When John Hinckley shot 
President Reagan, we heard all about 
Hinckley. President Ford was shot twice 
by women, but very little was ever said 
about them,” Bellairs notes. 

“Johnson has taken a courageous step 


Customs House, Newburyport, houses maritime heritage 


Catch a glimpse of the past 


by John Bengtson 

The Customs House, Newburyport, is 
a place to catch a glimpse of the past, a 
look at a coastal town in its hey-day of 
foreign trade. 

_ Constructed in 1835 of stone granite in 
classic revival style, the Customs House 
was headquarters for customs duties on 
foreign cargoes and a registry of newly- 
built vessels. 

- As ship building and foreign trade 
gradually slowed to a halt by 1900, the 
federal government sold the building in 
1913 to be used as a place to store hay. 
Later it was a shoe factory and finally a 
junk store. 

In 1968, as part of the downtown 
redevelopment program, the building was 
acquired by the Newburyport Redevelop- 
ment Authority, and was renovated by 
the Newburyport Maritime Society in 
1971 to preserve and present the 
Maritime heritage of the Merrimack 
Valley. 

Opened in June of 1974, the museum 
is located at 25 Water Street, just outside 
the downtown area. The two-story 
building stands out among its red brick 
neighbors with free parking provided by 
the Newburyport Redevelopment 
Authority. 

Inside, one of the first exhibits is of the 
rum kegs which represent the 
Newburyport triangle trade. Fish and 
wood products were exported to the West 
Indies to trade for molasses which was 


Take Market 


by Patricia Lewis 

Recently I took a Market Mill tour of 
downtown Lowell. After viewing different 
landmarks, I sat to listen to a presenta- 
tion about the city with my friendly tour 
guide. At first I thought I’d be hearing 
a drawn-out historical, dull talk about the 
city I live in. After the exhibit, I not on- 
ly appreciate Lowell, but am proud of it. 

Lowell, once a small town, has pro- 
spered to become one of the nation’s 
largest industrial centers. In 1800, it was 
acommunity of farmers, merchants, and 
craftsmen. 

In Britain at this time, the beginning 
of industry was underway. In 1810, Fran- 
cis Cabot Lowell, native of 
Massachusetts, sailed to England to get 
ideas for designs for an industrial plant. 
He supervised the construction of the 
first plant in Lowell. Soon the population 
increased, a railroad was built and the 
economy flourished. 

By 1850, water on the Merrimack 
River was being used to make cotton tex- 
tiles. Canals became the most powerful 
and complex in the country. Women, 
15-30, became workers in the mills. They 
were treated well, by contemporary stan- 
dards. They worked in a clean environ- 


transported back to Newburyport where 
it was sold for the production of rum. 
Caldwell, one of the first ram makers in 
town in 1790, is still producing rum 
today. 

Another point of interest is the Brown 
Gallery where navigational equipment 
and articles of ship-board life are 
displayed. Across the hall, the former 
Coast Guard.Gallery is now filled with 
paintings and photographs of ships of 
Newburyport registry. A mural of the 
waterfront in 1791 shows the USCG Cut- 
ter Massachsuetts, first revenue cutter 
built for the Coast Guard. 

Downstairs, in the new Coast Guard 
exhibit, is a lens from an abandoned 
lighthouse in Rhode Island. Also on 
display is a replica brass cannon, life- 
saving gear, a ship’s wheel and an engine 
room telegraph. 

In the hall is a board where you can 
test your skills at tying knots. The 
number of successful knots tied tells what 
rank of sailor you are. 

Upstairs is the Moseley Gallery with 
objects brought back to Newburyport by 
sailors. Among the articles are shoes and 
china statues from ‘Asia as well as a 
waterproof jacket made of walrus 
stomachs from the Alaskan coast. 

In the Baker Gallery is a salt marsh 
haying display with tools of hayers used 
in the 1800s. European and American 
decorative art forms similar to those in 
the homes of many earlier Newburyport 


Mills tour 


ment, stayed in boarding houses, and 
earned money for their dowries. They 
even had their own newspaper. 

Still, they worked 73 hours a week, 13 
hours a day. Childrén were forced to 
work. Lowell’s reputation as the 
showplace of American industry began to 
break down. In 1850, the women pro- 
tested, but were no match for the power- 
ful mill owners. Supply began to exceed 
demand. 

By 1822 immigrants were arriving in 
Lowell. People were increasing in such 
numbers, tenements became overcrowd- 
ed and ethnic divisions intensified. In 
1912. the workers went on strike, asking 
for a ten per cent increase in wages. They 
won. 

In time, competition forced Lowell’s 
production into decline. 

Now the city is being revitalized. As 
the tourist rides through downtown, he 
can view the enormous Lowell Hilton 
Hotel or the beautiful statues erected in 
honor of Lowell’s own Renaissance. Tours 
are given daily between 9 a.m. and 2:30 
p.m. The starting place is at the Visitors 
Center at Market Mills, downtown 
Lowell. 


merchants and captains are featured in 
the Bushee Gallery. 


A collection of furniture, paintings and 
personal mementos of John P. Marquand, 
prize-winning novelist, are exhibited in 
the Marquand Library. 


A visit to the Customs House is an ex- 
cellent way to spend a Sunday afternoon 
from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Other hours are 
Monday-Saturday, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission is $1 for senior citizens, $1.50 
for adults amd 75 cents for children under 
five. 
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against enormous odds, at much personal 
sacrifice. She’s been ridiculed and just 
plain ignored,” Bellairs says. 

During the primaries, the Haverhill 
Gazette published how many votes were 
allotted to all the contenders. Yet, in- 
Bellairs’ ward there was no mention of 
her single vote for Johnson. 

‘| wasn’t voting only for my neighbor’ 

“TI don’t know if they thought it was 
a write-in, or I was voting for my next- 
door neighbor, but this was a sign of 
neglect of the third party candidate. If 
they are going to report votes, they 
should report votes - all of them,”’ 
Bellairs claims. 


She does not expect Johnson to enter 
the realm of mainstream politics. ‘“They 
wouldn’t have her. Her past is too 
radical,” Bellairs acknowledges. Asked if 
she believes Johnson is qualified to han- 
dle the presidency, she says, ‘“‘We have 
had some pathetically unqualified 
presidents and the country went on. She 
is qualified.”’ Bellairs plans to vote now 
for Mondale/Ferraro. 
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Dear Editor: 

Many people ask if Mondale were to be 
elected president and should die, if 
Geraldine Ferraro could handle the job of 
being chief executive. 

There are, indeed, those who wonder 
whether the United States is ready for a 
woman president, whether a woman can 
be expected to do a “‘man’s job.” They 
ask whether a woman is too indecisive, if 
she could lead the country to victory in 
case of war, if, in fact, a woman’s place 
is not in the home. 

The questions are really not fair. 
Women have shown an ability for leader- 
ship from the beginning. They were 


Yes, Geraldine Ferraro can do it 


among the active leaders in colonial 
times. They were among the strongest of 
the abolitionists. They were those who led 
the struggle for women suffrage. Today, 
they are demonstrating successfully an 
ability to not only be responsible ex- 
ecutives, but they are increasingly active 
in government. Witness Margaret 


Heckler, Elizabeth Dole, and Jean 
Kirkpatrick. 

In my view, Ferraro is indeed qualified 
to be vice-president, and if necessary, 
president, She has shown much grit as a 
campaigner. So would she in high office. 
(signed Lauri Leahy) 


Lad 


Rrrring! 


It’s daybreak in the nation’s capital 
and after stilling the jarring, intrusive 
alarm you stand by the window watching 
the city come to life. : 

As usual, the day begins with a White 
House press briefing by Larry Speaks. 
Next, on to the Supreme Court and a dash 
to the office to meet filing deadline. 

After covering a long session of Con- 
gress (including filibusters), you head 
home. But wait, there’s Senator William 
Proxmire (D-Wisconsin) jogging along, so 
you fall into step beside him, hoping for 
an exclusive interview. As you jog down 
into the subway, the entourage of admir- 
ing followers grows, and you want to 
pinch yourself to see if it’s all really 
happening! 

Finally you reach home to be greeted 
by: 

Rrrring! 


For you and me the day would just 
begin on that second ring, because we’d 
wake to find it was all just a dream. 

Not so for Susan Schauer, former 
managing editor of the Haverhill Gazette. 

Last March, Schauer was chosen by 
the Scripps League of Newspapers, Inc. 
(of which the Gazette is a member) to be 
a correspondent in Washington, D.C. She 
covers special local issues for selected 
newspapers in the chain. 


\Schauer, 29, a native of Wisconsin, 
graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin with a bachelor’s degree in com- 
munications and journalism. After 
graduation, she became news editor of the 
Rhinelander Daily News (a Scripps 
publication), while also taking several law 
courses. 

In November, 1980, she was transfer- 
red to the Gazette, where she became city 
editor, followed by promotion to manag- 
ing editor in December, 1982. 

Schauer’s interest in Supreme Court 
decision and libel led her to complete 
course requirements toward her master’s 
degree at Harvard University in com- 
munications law. She is now at work on 
her thesis. 


Our job is more than just 
reporting the news, but in- 
volves interpreting and poin- 
ting out to people what is 
really happening. 
oe Sue Schauer 


At a recent Observer reunion, arrang- 
ed by Betty Arnold, and attended by 
former stafff members, editors, advisers 
and several members of the Gazette and 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, she shared 
some of the highlights of her new 
position. 

Yes, her apartment overlooks the 
Capital, she does cover the White House, 
Supreme Court and Congress, and has 
jogged with Proxmire when that was the 
only chance to get an interview. 

Blessed by an unspoiled sophistication, 
Schauer is awed with and unaffected by 
her chance to rub shoulders with so many 
politicians and prominent reporters. The 
stars that twinkled in her eyes as she 
spoke conveyed her interest and excite- 
ment to the listeners. 

Press conferences are very routine 
usually, she explained, “but the mood the 
morning after the first debate was very 
damp. I’ve never seen Larry Speaks so 


y on the move 


Of prime interest to the group present 
was the two political conventions and the 
overall estimate of each. 

Schauer said in the Democratic Con- 
vention in San Francisco the feeling was 
‘““We're here to nominate someone,’ so 
there was more excitement.’’ However, 
the convention wasn’t well organized. A 
floor map was needed to identify and find 
delegates and politicians, and there was 
a 15 minute limit to do it. 

During Geraldine Ferraro’s history- 
making nomination, ‘‘people were actual- 
ly weeping,’’ Schauer recalled. 

“In Dallas,’’ she continued, ‘‘people 
were there because they really believed in 
Reagan. It was almost a religious ex- 
perience.’’ The Republicans had 
everything well orchestrated and timed. 
For example, the podium had a small 
elevator so that everyone appeared to be 
the same height. 

“Tt was like New Year’s,’’ Schauer 
laughed. ‘“‘There were 35 parties at mid- 
night after the nomination.” 

She shared the frustration of such an 
event. There is a difference between be- 
ing a “print person” and a “broadcast 
person.” “Politicians love to be on televi- 
sion because there’s more exposure, so 
it’s harder to get an interview for print.” 
But she said “The press corps as a whole 
really works together.’’ 


During Geraldine Ferrarro’s 
history-making nomination 
‘some people were actually 
weeping.’ 


Sue Schauer 


During the final session of the Iast 
Congress, there were five days of 
filibustering by Sen. Orrin Hatch (R- 
Utah) when the subject of emergency 
government funding was under 
discussion. 


Schauer said it’s necessary to do a lot 
of political analysis because “No one talks 
to you,’ and political maneuvering 
behind the scenes is very intense. 

“Not many people really understand 
this maneuvering,’ she explained. 

”Usually a senator signs his name to a bill 
without actually having done anything 
about it.”” That’s how false comparisons 
are made. 

Schauer feels Reagan has been very in- 
accessible to the media, although he is 
now trying to create an illusion by being 
more accessible. 

In describing the first presidential 
debate, she said ‘“‘The press corps went 
there as though taking the bulls by the 
horns.” As people watched, she wondered 
if they felt their choice lcoked and acted 
like a good candidate, without really 
knowing how he stood on the issues. 

Schauer stressed “‘Our job is more than 
just reporting the news, but involves in- 
terpreting and pointing out to people 
what is really happening.’’ 

Her role is to cover cases with local 
angles, not prayer in public schools, she 

lained in respect to the Supreme Court 
decisions. “It is very regimented. You’re 
given a list of issues, then clerks give you 
the rest of the information.” 

When asked ‘“‘Who has the actual facts 
and what is America’s actual perception 
of what is actually going on,’”’ Schauer 
said with commitment, “The best place 
to find that out isto be out there with 
‘Joe Beer Can.’”’ 
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A lot of students are picking up good money at 
First Security. And you couldn't ask for a better 
work assignment. 

The hours are flexible and you can work close 
to home or school. Even part-timers get pay raises 
and can become supervisors. While we’re on the 
subject, you can work full time during school 
vacations. In corporate, medical, college and even 
high tech environments. 

Sound interesting? Then drop by one of our 
local offices or call to schedule an appointment. 
Because ti good money is one subject you 
never get tired of. 


BOSTON 773 Huntington Ave. 738-0041 
or 92 State St. 367-4500 
~ CHELMSFORD 17 Wilson St. 256-3990 
FRAMINGHAM 1291 Nees Rd. (Rte. 9) 


879-620 
LOWELL 228 Central St. 454-5110 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F. 


pau First Security Services Corp. 


The Best Security Decision You Can Make. 
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She wears three hats 


by Lisa Smith 

Although her job may sound easy, 
Karen Breehey, director of public in- 
formation/alumni affairs, says that it is 
quite a task for one person to handle. 

Since Breehey arrived at Northern 
Essex in November, 1983, the three areas 
of her job have increased and particular 
programs have expanded. 

The public information area includes 
sending out news releases about the col- 
lege. An average of 40 news items a 
month are released. Public information 
deals with Northern Essex now, what is 
going on at the college, and keeping the 
school in the public eye via the media. 

“In public relations you have to sell an 
image,” says Breehey, “and because the 
college is a good one, this makes the im- 
age easier to sell.” 


Advertising process revamped 


Breehey also handles the advertising 
of the college. In the year that Breehey 
has taken on this responsibility, the 
school's advertising process has been 
totally revamped. A comprehensive 
advertising campaign is also in process. 

As alumni director, Breehey must 
keep track of the 9,000-plus alumni of 
the school. Breehey supervises and orga- 
nizes events which inform the alumni of 
the progress and expansion of the col- 
lege. 


Lifestyle editor 


But these three areas are not all that 
Breehey takes on. She is currently in- 
volved in the Lawrence Education Em- 
ployment Project (LEEP), a program de- 
signed to help the financially disadvan- 
taged. She is also working on President 
John R. Dimitry’s state-of-the-college re- 
port. 

The 25th anniversary celebration of 
NECC, which will begin next year and will 
continue into 1986, is being planned and 
implemented by Breehey. 

Graduate of Boston University 

Breehey received her bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in journalism/photography 
at Boston University’s School of Public 
Communication. 

Between her junior and senior years, 
she was a student intern at the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune, where she later worked 
for 14 years. 

Breehey feels that she received a 
broad-based experience at the Tribune, 
where she eventually became wire editor 
before she came to Northern Essex. “One 
month on a newspaper is worth four 
years in college,” Breehey says. 


With all the responsibilities Breehey 
has assumed, it is no wonder she calls 
Northern Essex her second home. 


When she is not hard at work, she en- 
joys playing golf and tennis, traveling, 
and buying cars. She lives in Methuen. 


Hodgdon goes to Gazette 


by Ellen Hayes ~ 

Marie Hodgdon became lifestyle editor 
at the Haverhill Gazette last month. Just 
four years ago, she was a freshman at 
Northern Essex, enrolled in the journal- 
ism and broadcasting concentration. 

It happened that fall that the Observer 
needed an editor. Adviser Betty Arnold 
decided Hodgdon could handle the job 
and appointed her an “instant editor.” 
For a year and a half, Hodgdon, with the 
help of co-editor Nancy Schimmoeller, 
led the school newspaper staff in its reg- 
ular publication. She was responsible for 
much of the writing, did a series on 
books published by faculty, was a “‘whiz” 
ofan editorial writer, and still found time 
to write poetry for the college literary 
magazine, Parnassus. She also had a 
show with classical music at the campus 
radio station. 

Maintaining a high grade point aver- 
age, she completed an internship at the 
college’s public information office. In the 
spring of her senior year, she was offered 
a full scholarship by Smith College. 


Faced with the decision about whether to 
take advantage of the Smith offer or avoid 
uprooting her five children, she chose to 
stay in eastern Massachusetts. 

At graduation, Hodgdon was chosen to 
be the student speaker and also received 
the first President’s Award for outstand- 
ing contribution to the college. At Merri- 
mack, she majored in English, writing 
for the Merrimack Review and tutoring at 
the writing center. Last June she was 
honored-as the outstanding liberal arts 
graduate as she received her bachelor’s 
degree. 

At the Gazette, she assigns and edits 
the work of reporters. The new job is a 
challenge but one she says she enjoys. 
Her advice to writers is, “Write as much 
as you can, not just one style, try every 
style. Try to do everything that can and 
will help — photography, lay-out, broad- 
casting. Most of all, don't ever stop or let 
anything get in your way.” 

Hodgdon lives in Lawrence. She is a 
single parent and feels the most impor- 
tant thing in her life is her children. 


Holmes named treasurer 


Dottie Holmes, Treasurer of the Alumni 
Association, has been named chairperson 
of this year’s Annual Alumni Fund Drive. 
The Alumni Fund is one of our primary 
sources of revenue to support. the Scho- 
larship fund, Alumni and Honorary 
Awards and other activities. 

Contributing $5 or more entitles you to 


membership in the Alumni Association 
and eligibility to vote for and serve on the 
Board of Directors. 


This year's goal is to raise $2,000 from 
our annual appeal. We will reach our goal 
if only 400 out of 9,000 alumni contribute 
a minimum of $5 each. 


US News | 


Science teacher helps clean up 


Merrimack River 


by. John J. Lannan 

Since becoming active with the Merri- 
mack River Watershed Council (MRWC), 
Allan Pollock, NECC anatomy and phy- 
siology teacher, has seen the return of 
salmon, shad, and an eel fishery to the 
Merrimack River. 

Pollock, one of several directors for 
the MRWC, says, “The citizen-based 
organization represents commercial 
fishermen, sport fishermen, industries, 
and various other needs, like the quality 
of water and the use of land next to the 
river.” 

Technically speaking, the Merrimack 
River begins in Franklin, N.H., at the 
point where Lake Winnepesaukee 
drains into the Winnepesaukee River 
and Profile Lake drains into the 
Pemigewasset River. 


SCIENCE PROFESSOR Allen Pollock. 


A multi-colored map of the Merrimack 
River, with its boat ramps, fishing areas, 
recreation spots and scenic roads, has 
just been released by the MRWC and is 
available at the NECC bookstore. The de- 
tailed map is available in poster form or 
folded for useful reference. 

Because the quality of the Merrimack 
River has improved tremendously in the 
last 10 years, it is once again a feeding 
place for America's national symbol, the 
bald eagle, and other fishing birds such 
as the osprey. 

Interest in the Merrimack River by the 
MRWC is beneficial to everyone, so why 
not get involved? 

Any students wishing to be involved in 
MRWC can contact the office or join the 
organization at 694 Main St., West New- 
bury, Mass., or call 1-617-363-5777. 


Gil-J Gallant 


Key is to start young 


by Bill Conran 

“Starting young, that’s the key. If you 
want to be a good journalist, your interest 
should start early. The development of 
your senses should start at a younger 
age,” says Dan Warner, editor of the Lawr- 
ence Eagle-Tribune.” For those people 
who want to pursue a career in journalism 
it can be a very rewarding experience, but 
on the other hand, a long journey uphill. 

Journalists are a breed of their own. To 
be a journalist one must not only have the 
gift to write, but must hone that gift with 
education. 

Where do you find the schools with the 
best journalism programs? Warner points 
to Northeastern University as one of the 
finer ones to attend locally. 
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SOCIOLOGY PROFESSOR William Wright’s class does experiment in social in- 


Picking the right school could make the 
difference between pursuing your career 
or longing for it. “Landing a job on a small 
newspaper as a reporter,” said Warner, “is 
alot easier than a large newspaper, where 
you have to start at the bottom and work 
your way up. 

“On a large paper, competition is the 
name of the game, a lot of people fighting 
for those few spacial positions.” 

Most journalists knew what they 
wanted to be and pursued reporting with 
fervor from the start. It isn't a get-rich- 
quick career. “The average reporter makes 
about the same money as a teacher,” says 
Warner. But the culmination of it all is 
your story in print, and your name follow- 
ing. This is the reward. 


Be 
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Reynolds to tour Europe 


Northern Essex students go to London 
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by Paula Fuoco 

John Reynolds, Northern Essex stu- 
dent, will be setting forth for the coming 
spring semester to study abroad in Lon- 
don, England. 

“T figured why spend another semester 
in Haverhill when I can go to Europe,” 
Reynolds remarks. “There is so much to 
learn from other cultures. I’ve traveled a 
little, but there is so much more out 
there,” he says. 

Reynolds’ ability to capture the rarity 
of the moment and move on to taste the 
the salt, along with his desire for adven- 
ture, is manifested in his passion for 
surfing. 

“There are really two levels of surfing, 
the thrill and challenge, and it also can 
be almost a religious experience with 
nature. It’s an absolute obsession 
sometimes,’”’ he says. 

Reynolds has spent his life at the brim 
of the Atlantic Ocean, starting point for 
his upcoming journey. 

“Many Americans are isolationists. 
They feel they don’t really need the ex- 
perience of travel because we have it all 
here,” he says. His home in Salisbury has 
brought him a rapport with the sea. This 
kinsmanship led him to attend 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy after 
high school graduation in 1982. There his 
appetite was whet for travel as he work- 
ed aboard a cadet training ship, doing 
menial tasks, studying navigation and 
steering a ship for the first time. 

He tells of docking in Mexico, the 
Caribbean and New Orleans. In Mexico 
the crew met an engineering student ~vho 
invited them to his home for a meal. 
Reynolds said the visit was a real cultural 


DR. USHA SELLERS, native of India 
and International Study Program Chair- 
man. Carl Russo photo.. 
experience. The student told them since 
his government restricts travel, his way 
of traveling was inviting foreigners to his 
home to learn about them. 

“Barbados was beautiful - the surf, the 
sandy beaches. But it was remarkable 
how much more I appreciated the New 
England seacoast when I got back. It was 
just as beautiful, if not more,” Reynolds 
recalls. 

He has been saving his tips at the 
Scandia Restaurant in Newburyport 


Champagne plans active program 


by John Reynolds 

The first woman to participate in the 
Northern Essex semester abroad pro- 
gram leaves this January to study at Eal- 
ing College in London, England. 

She is Justine Champagne of Win- 
dham, N.H., a third semester executive 
secretary major who also studies 
psychology as a minor. 

While taking summer courses, Cham- 
pagne spotted posters publicizing the pro- 
gram. She had planned to go to Europe 
with friends this Fall but found it more 
practical and economical to incorporate 
her travel with school. Champagne 
figured that a semester at Ealing is ac- 
tually less expensive than a few weeks of 
travel with friends. 

By venturing overseas, Champagne 
hopes to experience different cultures and 
study in a differently structured educa- 
tional system, one which she would like 
to compare and contrast with our own. 

“I’m really looking forward to trying 
the English system out...I’ve heard it’s 
superior to ours,’’ Champagne says. 


Plans liberal arts courses 
She will be enrolled in two psychology 
classes, one economics course, and two 
others that explore the culture, govern- 
ment, and politics of Great Britain. 
“The experience will be of value to my 
major,’ says Champagne, who has 
definite career goals which she has 
already begun to pursue actively. 
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She is presently employed by Social 
Services of New Hampshire and works in 
client contact. With her education and ex- 
perience behind her, she hopes.one day to 
have an administrative position within 
the department. 

‘“My parents are really pushing me to 
go,”’ Champagne said, “‘They have always 
encouraged travel.”’ 

She has already 
seen much of the US 

She has seen virtually all of the U.S. 
with her family via cross-country drives 
as well as parts of Canada and Mexico. 

From international travel Champagne 
hopes to develop a wider, more informed 
view of her world. It should also improve 
her ability to communicate with others, 
a definite attribute for someone in her 
prospective profession. 

When the semester in London ends in 
April, Champagne plans to take her 
travels farther, across the channel to 
France and Italy. 


“My parents are really pushing me to 
go,” Champagne says. ‘They have 
always encouraged travel.” 


She cites Dr. Usha Sellers as being a 
tremendous help in completing in a 
relatively short time the seemingly 
endless amount of red tape connected 
with going to England, and also mentions 
Jean Poth for having spent time helping 
her pick classes that fit into her overall 
plan of study. 


_ There is a lot of reading involved. It’s a 


where he waits tables and tends bar. He 
began waiting tables in New York’s Fire 
Island where he learned about gourmet 
food as well as the ways of the affluent. 

Talking of his goals, Reynolds says, 
“There is so much pressure to get 
through college in four years, to get a job, 
own a station wagon, and have a dog. So- 
meone who travels around is looked upon 
as a bum.’’ People ask, ‘‘What are you 
contributing to society?” 

“T’m curious. That’s the point I’m at 
now. I don’t feel like going toward any 
definite goal. I want to acquire as much 
knowledge as possible and not so I can 
become an engineer and work for 
Raytheon,” he says. 

Once his decision to study abroad was 
confirmed, Reynolds was assisted step- 
by-step through what potentially could 
have been a very complex process by 
Usha Sellers, coordinator of International 
studies program. Reynolds says the pro- 
gram, though new, is well-organized and 
that Sellers helped him clear the paper- 
work needed. 

He intends to live with an English 
family. He says that lifestyle should give 
him the chance to meet people and 
mingle. 

He expects the curriculum at the Lon- 
don school to challenge his ability to 
study independently. Unlike the 
American school system, England’s 
system does not maintain periodic 
checkups on the student’s progress, but 
leaves the material entirely in the pupil’s 
hands. There are no intermittent quizzes. 

“They don’t constantly keep on top of 
you. There is just one type of final test. 


NANCY BROWN, Chatiduing Education. 


good way to become self-disciplined. I’m 
a little apprehensive about the 
academics,”’ he says. 

Along with studying mass communica- 
tion, exploring the functions of the 
British Broadcasting Company, he in- 
tends to learn all he can about the works 
of Shakespeare. He says his British 
literature course with Dr. George Bailey 
this semester has really psyched him for 
the literary. 

He'll be participating in a required col- 
loquium which brings international 
students to the usual tourist sites such 
as Stonehenge and Buckingham Palace. 
He is looking forward to another course 
dealing with contemporary music. 


Reynolds conducts a one-hour weekly 


‘reggae show at the college’s radio station. 


He has also served as assistant editor of 
the Observer.- 


Carrying his walkman, mellowing out 
to a reggae tune, dressed in his diver’s 
Volex watch and powder shell jacket, 
Reynolds looks the adventurer. 


He plans to bicycle through France, 
perhaps to Greece and Italy. Later, as the 
weather warms, he will tour the Scandina- 
vian countries. He has no detailed 
itinerary. Rather, he anticipates his travel 
to be a spontaneous combustion of the 
moment’s resources. 


“Tf I can find some work, maybe stom- 
ping grapes or something, I’ll stay in one 
place for awhile,’ he says. ‘Like 
eee yray: I want to do life to the fullest. 
Everyone has different ideas about how 
to pursue 2 full life. This is only the 


Dan Morgan photo. 


Nancy Brown, lady in charge 


oy Catherine Bainbridge 

“Nancy Brown has been critical to the 
success of continuing education almost 
from the first day she came to work for 
us,” says John Peroni, dean of continu- 
ing education and community services. 

Brown, known as the office manager, 
has been ‘“‘in charge’’ for the last three 
years. Among her duties is dealing with 
students in scheduling courses. She 
serves as a kind of admissions director for 
the evening classes. 

Continuing education has credit and 
non-credit courses offered primarily at 
night. Students, through this program, 
are able to obtain degrees, update their 
skills and pursue special interests. 

Brown brings to Peroni’s attention any 
problems he needs to resolve. She helps 
put together the master schedule for 
credit courses, as sure there are 


teachers and students for every course. 

Peroni says Brown is the liaison bet- 
ween the continuing education office and 
other offices on campus. She works close- 
ly with the registrar, bursar, purchasing 
office, bookstore and of course the facul- 
ty who teach the classes. 

She is the trouble shooter who tries to 
track down problems before they start. 
She deals with making sure transcripts 
are accurate, the drop-ad procedure is 
followed, room numbers are assigned and 
refunds are made. 


Her outside interests include outdoor 
trips including taking hikes, a bike trip 
on Martha’s Vineyard or a fall foliage 
tour. 


She came to Northern Essex eight 
years ago. Her husband Jim teaches in 
the college math department. 
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pase Restaurant 


1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 
e Meals and sandwiches served ' NOW IN TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
in our lounge ’til midnight ; : 
Plaistow City Shopping Center Raymond Shopping Center 
*NECC students/staff 10% Paniebove: NH. rs ene’ et 


(603) 382-6832 (603) 895-3101 


discount on meals only 
Sunday thru’ Thursday 


Still 1 in the area with the largest selection 
(over 4,700 titles) and the lowest rates. We 
carry VHS and BETA titles. Stop in and see 
why we are still the fastest growing store of 
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Cy dinner for two $8.95. 
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Teachers go to Detroit 
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by Joan Marriott 

NECC will be represented during 
November by three members of the writ- 
ing lab at the annual convention of the 
National Council for Teachers of English 
in Detroit. 

Rick Branscomb, writing lab coordina- 
tor, along with Suzanne Van Wert and ' 
Donna Holt, both staff assistants, share 
the honor of being chosen to give pre- 
sentations at this prestigious event. 
Highly competitive, over 2,000 presenta- 
tion proposals are received and only 200 
are selected worldwide. 

NCTE has the largest membership of 
English teachers in the world, ranging 
from kindergarten teachers through col- 
lege professors. 

The location varies from city to city. 
Last year, Branscomb, Van Wert and Holt 
attended in Denver, Colorado. Impress- 
ed, they decided to return this year. Their 
motivation is both professional develop- 
ment and sharing what each has learned 
throughout their professional careers. 


Three types 
of conferences 

Branscomb will be presenting his 
analysis of the types of teacher-student 
writing conferences. “I have analyzed 
the kinds of things said to students at 
different steps in their learning,” he 
says. The three types are: , 

1. Process: looks at what the student | 
goes through to write. 

2. Content: looks at what is actually 
there, rather than how it got there. 

3. Skills: grammar and punctuation 
stressed in class, not during lab time. 


Holt and Van Wert will present a paper 
on teaching skills in context. “We will 
share our positive results, using the one- 
to-one approach in grammar and punc- 


Drastic drain 


The future of student financial aid will 
be debated by Congress, the Administra- 
tion, students, and the higher education 
community for the next year. Existing 
laws for all student aid programs, 
authorized in 1965, expire next October. 


A recent fact sheet published by the 
United States Student Association head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C., calls at- 
tention to the point that in 1981 $100 
million was cut from Pell Grant funding, 
another $100 million from National 
Direct Student Loan appropriations, and 
750,000 recipients of Student Social 
Security benefits were eliminated from: 
the rolls. 


At the same time, eligibility re- 
quirements for Guaranteed Student 
‘Loans and Pell Grants were tightened, 
knocking out 800,000 from the GSL pro- 
grams and 150,000 from Pell grant 
money. Interest rates for loans were also 
increased. 


Since 1981, President Ronald Reagan’s 
budget has requested more major cuts 
not yet enacted by Congress. His pro- 
posals would have struck one million 
students from Pell Grants, dropped 
590,000 students from Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant rolls and 
eliminated 220,000 College Work Study 
awards. 


The president has called for major 
restructuring of student aid programs, 
calling for a self-help plan in which the 
student would pay 40 per cent of educa- 
tional costs to be eligible for grant aid. 


REMEMBER! 


Thursdays are college night at the 
TIKI II, Rte 28. Free admission 
wicollege I.D. and 50¢ drafts all 
night!!! 
Come on down and party. 
e This week: ROSIE 
e Next Week:BRANCHES 


OPEN ALL WEEKEND 
*til 2 a.m. every night! 
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tuation,” Van Wert explains. 

“We teach grammar and punctuation 
skills in the context of the student’s own 
writing without using any books, exer- 
cises or handouts. Although we have not 
used a control group as yet, we will pre- 
sent our preliminary results of the sta- 
tistical analysis learned from teaching at 
NECC,” Holt explains. 

Staff notes 98 
percent improvement 

“For example, we count the number of 
words contained in the student’s first 
and last papers,” Van Wert adds. “Errors 
in punctuation and grammar are also 
noted. After careful comparison, we have 
found up to 98 percent improvement.” 

Branscomb coordinator 
for six years 

Branscomb has been the coordinator 
of the writing center at NECC for the past 
six years. He was originally hired as a 
part-time English instructor in 1977, 
then named to his present position in 
1978. He earned his bachelor of arts in 
English from Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, his master’s in English from 
Youngstown State University and has 
passed his final doctorate qualifying 
exam at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. He is now completing his doctoral 
dissertation. 

Van Wert earned both her bachelor of 
arts in English and master’s in educa- 
tion from the State University of New 
York, Buffalo. She has taught at SUNY, 
Fisher Junior College, and joined the 
NECC staff in 1983. 

Holt earned her bachelor of arts in En- 
glish from Salem State College and has 
completed some graduate work at the 
University of Massachusetts (Boston). 
She joined the NECC staff in 1980, 
teaching basic writing. 


on dollars 


The Student Association says financial 
aid dollars to campuses have been reduc- 
ed over 20 per cent during the last three 
years. The group claims the commitment 
of the government for all persons to have 
access to higher education has eroded and 
is calling for more renewed government 
help for students seeking a higher 
education. 


A recent communication from Ralph 
Nader’s office in Washington, D.C. 
reports that ‘President Reagan went 
after the federal education budget (now 
a mere 6.5 per cent of the military budget) 
with a cleaver in 1981 and 1982. Nader 
claims over one million students would 
not be in college, if Congress had agreed 
to all the cuts. 


In 1982, student aid would have been 
slashed by 60 per cent. Due to student 
lobbies, Congress held his reductions to 
20 per cent in constant dollars from the 
1980 level. 


Nader warns if Reagan is re-elected, 
students will face cutbacks. 


Attention financial aid recipients 

Northern Essex financial aid checks 
and Massachusetts state scholarship 
checks may be picked up Wednesday, 
Nov. 14, Thursday, Nov. 15, or Friday, 
Nov. 16 at the bursar’s office, B-Building, 
2nd floor. 

Monday, Nov. 19, and after, the checks 
will be at the Payroll Office, library, room 
212. 

Positive ID’s are required. 


HELP WANTED 
PART TIME 


Position available for college student to 
represent travel company on campus. 


@Earm commission @Free travel 
@Work experience 


Beachcomer Tours, Inc. 
1325 Millersport Highway 
Williamsville, N.Y., 14221 
(716) 632-3723 


“DONNA HOLT: Rick Branscomb, and Suzanne Van Wert, writing ceriter teachers 


who are to attend convention of the National Council for Teachers of English. 
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Work study jobs open 


by Richard Pastor, Director of Financial 
Aid and Beborah Scire, Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement 
College work-study 
off-campus and on-campus 

At the present time there are a number 
of off-campus and on-campus college 
work-study positions open. These posi- 
tions are available to financial aid reci- 


_pients who demonstrate a remaining 
financial need, after other awards are 


taken into consideration. Weekly hours 
can range from 8-15 weeks depending on 
the amount of your award. 

If you are interested in any of the posi- 
tions listed below, please stop by the Of- 
fice of Financial Aid at your convenience. 

If you are not interested at this time, 
but think you would be interested for the 
Spring semester starting in January, 
please stop by to add your name to the 
waiting list. Vacant positions in January 
will be filled from the waiting list first. 

Off-campus positions 

The college has made appropriate ar- 
rangements with several local companies 
and agencies to accept eligible college 
work-study students in a variety of posi- 
tions. The college will pay 80 per cent of 
the wage for students at non-profit 
organizations and 50 per cent of the wage 
at profit making companies. 

The wage rate you will receive will be 
based on the current wage for that posi- 
tion that the employer would normally 
pay for the type of work you are 
performing. 

If you are interested in being con- 
sidered for any of the positions listed 
below, you need obtain an eligibility form 
from the Office of Financial Aid to bring 
to Debbie Scire in the Cooperative Educa- 
tion and Placement Office to start job 
placement procedures. 

1. Blue Cross/Blue Shield of 
Massachusetts — one position in North 
Andover, one position in Peabody 

Pay Rate: $5,00/hr 10-15 hrs/wk 
Duties: Assisting the office manager in 
a very busy office with special projects, 
collating mailings, filing, and general of- 
fice responsibilities 

Qualifications: interest in-a secretarial 
career preferred; minimal typing skills 
required 

2. Lawrence Social Service Agencies 
Pay rate: $4.00/hr, vacancies are not 
finalized as yet, but a number of positions 
requiring general office skills, accounting 
or interpreting skills will be available in 


College gets $78 


Northern Essex Community College 
has received a $78,000 grant from 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C., 
to fund the Gallaudet College Extension 
Center, located at NECC’s main campus 
in Haverhill. 

Gallaudet College, the only college for 
the deaf in the world, opened its Exten- 


sion Center at Northern Essex in June. 


1980. The Extension center’s programs 
and projects serve residents of the six 


New England states who fall into four: 


categories: 1) Hearing impaired adults; 2) 
Parents of deaf and deaf-blind children; 
3) Persons in service to deaf persons, i.e., 
teachers, counselors; and 4) Members of 


the near future 
. 3. A Local Public Library 
Pay rate: $3.35/hr, Duties: general work 
for the circulation department 
4. A Haverhill Social Service Agency 
Pay rate: $4.00/hr, Duties: three posi- 
tions: accounting aide; education and 
training coordinator; and a computer 
operator trainee 
5. High School Tutor 
Pay rate: $5.00/hr, Duties: two or three 
tutors are needed for all high school 
grades in languages, math, geometry or 
science 
On-campus position 

There are a number of on-campus posi- 
tions currently available. The wage rate 
for the positions are either $3.65/hr or 
$4.30/hr depending on the position. 
Students normally work from 8-10 hours 
a week, around their class schedule. 

If you are interested in any of the posi- 
tions listed below, or would like to be add- 
ed to the waiting list for second semester, 
please stop by the Office of Financial Aid, 
room B-217, at your convenience. 

1. Bursar’s Office - interest in accoun- 
ting or business helpful 

2. Reading Lab -- helping students with 
reading lab assignments 

3. Health Services -- to assist in general 
office duties 

4. Manpower Office -- a special effort to 
provide tutors in Lawrence 

5. Maintenance -- to work on the grounds 
or general custodial 

6. Office of Business Education - general 
secretarial duties 

7. Technology Div. Chair - general 
secretarial duties 

8. Interpreters - Spanish interpreters to 
work with the Hispanic population and 
to assist in the preparation of information 
in Spanish 

If you have any questions about any 
of the positions mentioned above, please 
stop by the Office of Financial Aid at 
your convenience. 


FINANCIAL AID Director Dick Pastor. 


thousand grant 


the general public who are required to 
serve deaf people on an equal basis. 

Activities that have been conducted 
through the Gallaudet Extension Center 
include a workshop on the legal aspects 
of deafness for deaf adults; summer lear- 
ning experiences for parents and their 
deaf children; a workshop on deafness for 
mental health professionals in the area; 
graduate courses through Gallaudet Col- 
lege; and a leadership training program 
for deaf adults. 

For further information on the 
Gallaudet Extension Center please con- - 
tact its director, Jean Brennan, at Nor- 

‘thern Essex, (617)374-0721, ext. 251. 


Smoke-out day Nov 15 


by Judy Brackett 

The eighth annual Great American 
Smokeout happens Thursday, Nov. 15. 
Student Health Services is giving free 
ecolyzer tests and blood pressure 
checks in the cafeteria from 10-1 p.m. 
The ecolyzer test measures carbon diox- 
ide in the lungs: 

The Great American Smokeout fo- 
cuses public attention on smokers from 
coast to coast It is an upbeat, good na- 
tured effort to encourage smokers to 
quit for 24 hours, if only to prove to them- 
selves that they can. 

Last year just under 36 percent of 
American smokers attempted to give up 
cigarettes on Smokeout Day. More than 
eight percent succeeded and 11 days la- 


ter, over four percent were still ab- 
staining. 

As we all know, tobacco is not the only 
thing we can smoke. The American Lung 
Association has done extensive re- 
search on the health effects of marijuana 
and has found that pot smoke contains 
50 percent more cancer-causing mate- 
rials than tobacco smoke. Pot smokers 
also inhale more deeply and hold the 
smoke in longer, increasing the ill- 
effects. 

If you're worried about gaining weight 
when you quit, studies show only one- 
third of smokers gain weight and one- 
third actually lose weight as a result of 
combining a general fitness program 
with their efforts to quit. 


Behavioral Science Club presents film 


22 million: use coke 


by Glen Bergendahl 
and John Lyons 

The film, “Cocaine Blues,” was shown 
ata recent meeting of the Behavioral Sci- 
ence Club Oct. 31. 

The purpose of the film was to show 
the widespread use of cocaine in Amer- 
ican society. It is estimated 22 million 
Americans use the drug regularly. 
Although the habit is expensive, its use 
affects low-income families, housewives 
and middle class families. The biggest 
users are professional people, especially 
entertainers. 

Why is this drug so popular? Cocaine 
makes you feel good about yourself and 
others. It gives you megawatts of energy. 
~ But what goes up must come down and 
cocaine leaves the user physically ex- 
hausted and mentally depressed, some- 
times to the point of suicide. 

Life magazine ran a feature story on 
cocaine, with the cover featuring a cock- 
tail glass full of the drug complete with 
olive garnish. Time magazine titled its 
cover story ‘‘Drug of the Stars.”’ 
Psychiatrists believe such widespread 
use stems from the media glamorizing 
cocaine, making it seem fashionable. 

In scientific controlled experiments, 
monkeys, though dying of starvation and 
thirst, preferred cocaine to food or water. 
Scientists have no proof, however, that 
addicted cocaine users will die of starva- 
tion in favor of the drug. What they can 
prove is cocaine tightens blood vessels 


to the point blood flow is constricted. 
Prolonged use will, at first, cause severe 
nose bleeds. A hole is then burned inside 
the nasal membrane, giving the appear- 
ance of a match being lighted there. 

The federal government spends over 
$1 billion annually in an attempt to stop 
cocaine trafficking. 

In contrast, over $79 billion worth of 
cocaine is generated throughout the Un- 
ited States every year. It is roughly five to 
six times more expensive than gold. One 
dealer claimed to make $3 million a year 
selling cocaine. Drug traffickers repre- 
sent 25 percent of the federal prison 
population. 

Reporter’s note: The main purpose of the 

film was to show the widespread use of 
cocaine among Americans. 'I'his was de- 
monstrated in a clear and concise man- 
ner. The film also tried to discourage its 
use. In this regard, the film failed be- 
cause the reasons given were not backed 
up with statistics or actual facts. A 
graphic demonstration of a heart beat- 
ing rapidly was a morose scare tactic 
used much in the manner of a driver’s 
education film. The film concluded with 
a scene from a morgue but no dialogue 
explaining if any of these people had died 
from the use of cocaine. 


Pat Harman spoke on psychic 
awareness Oct. 26. Her topics included 
self-hypnosis, dream interpretation and 
the application of psychic power in every- 
day life. 


Career workshops 


For people who are in the process of making career choices or changes. 
Two-part workshops. Both parts are required. 


Tuesdays 


Tuesdays 
Thursdays 


November 6 & 13 


November 20 & 27 
December 6 & 13 


9:30-11:30 
p.m. 
2:30-4:30 p.m. 
9:30-11:30 
a.m. % 


To sign-up for the workshops, 


please call 374-0721, ext. 178 or come to 
the Counseling Center, Room 118 College Center. 


All workshops are free. 


Presented by M.J. Pernaa, Career Counseling, 
Northern Essex Community College 
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Use those Stairs 


by Jo Ann Nolan 

-You’re a college student, and therefore 
you spend most of your days in class and 
hours after class doing your homework. 
So when do you exercise? You don’t have 
time, you say. Now you do. Take advan- 
tage of what our campus has to offer. 

For all of you who sneak into the eleva- 
tor, start taking the stairs. Climbing 
stairs is one of the best exercising 
methods if you just want to get in shape, 
and our campus certainly offers a lot of 
them. 

If all of your classes are close together 
and you don’t do much traveling from 
room to room, take a few minutes and 
walk around the campus. There are 
many ways to reach your classroom. 

You can also exercise in class and in 
other areas of school. Here are a few exer- 
cises for you to try. 

While you’re sitting at your desk, 
stretch your legs out in front of you, 
keeping your heels on the floor, and your 
toes pointing up. At the same time flex 
one foot down, the other back, and repeat 


HARDY’S BAKERY 


134 S. Broadway 
Lawrence, Mass. 
683-1575 


CRIMINAL - CIVIL - FAMILY LAW 


Richard £. Brisroll 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


METHUEN, MA 01844 


(617) 685-764° 


switching the positions of the feet, mak- 
ing a slow up-and-down movement. This 
exercise works wonders on your calf 
muscles. 

You can exercise standing in line. 
While you’re standing in the line at the 
bookstore or in the cafeteria, tighten up 
your buttocks and raise yourself up on 
your toes and hold for a minute, then 
slowly let yourself back down. Do this a 
few times and nobody will even realize 
what you're doing. They'll think you’re 
just trying to see what’s happening at the 
beginning of the line. 

While you’re taking notes with one 
hand, it is getting strengthened, so give 
the other hand the same chance. 

Hang your arm down beside you and 
flex all your fingers out as far apart as 
you can get them, hold fora minute, then 
bring your fingers into a tight-clenched 
fist and repeat a few times. 


Try these exercises for a while, then 
read the next issue of the Observer for 
more on-campus exercises. 


SERVICE 
JOBS 


Community programs in Haverhill and 
Newburyport serving mentally retarded 
adults have a variety of schedules 
available for full and part-time positions. 

Earn money and gain experience 
teaching and supervising daily living 
skills, socialization and community 

awareness to clients. 

Hours include afternoon, evening and 
weekend shifts. Training provided to can- 
didates demonstrating client concern and 
interest. Competitive salary and liberal 

fringe benefits. 


HUMAN 


To begin or continue a challenging 
career, send a cover letter and/or resume 


to: 
AVERHILL/NEWBURYPORT 
HUMAN SERVICES, INC. 
21 Wingate St. Haverhill, MA 01830 


EOE-AAE-M/F/H 
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CHECK OUT out the karate classes every Wedneaday at Leersas irs Eto. 


Tigers’ win sparks violence 


By Glen Bergendahl 
The Detroit Tigers have just won the 


World Series and suddenly the entire ci- : 


ty is an ocean of people. A feeling of 
celebration abounds as barrooms become 
inundated and restaurants have con- 
ducted the most business since 1968. 
There is a natural celebration. Item: In 
another part of the city, a gang of youths 
overturned a police cruiser, then set it 
afire. A taxi cab also fell prey to this wan- 
ton destruction. 

Item: It is the last football game ever 
to be played by the New York Jets at 
Shea Stadium in Dec. 1983. The fourth 
quarter draws to a close and scores of 
police officers begin to form barricades all 
over the field. The game ends and some 
of the officers run to try to save the 
goalposts. The crowd spills on to the field 
and immediately thousands head for the 
goalposts and begin bending it right to 
the ground. There is mayhem and ugly 
violence everywhere, as police try to 
resist the onslaught. The crowd now out- 


numbers the police by a couple thousand. 


TONY AND KATHY 
KELLEHER 


Registered Opticians 


@Sunglasses & Sports Goggles 


@Fill & Duplicate all 
Prescription Eyeware 


@Full line of frames 


Rte. 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 


(603) 382-8242 


Soon the goalpost is totally snapped in 
half and the crowd elects to use it as a 
battering ram to break up what police 
barricades are left. Successful at doing so, 
now the crowd can concentrate on total- 
ly destroying the field. The wave spills on 
to the streets where more malicious 
damage occurs. 

Item: It is the waning moments of a 
game between the Boston Bruins and 
New York Rangers on Christmas Eve of 
Dec. 1981. The buzzer sounds and the 
players begin to head off the ice. Sudden- 
ly beer begins to rain down on some of the 
Bruins. Three members go over the glass 
and engage in fistfights with fans. 


All night long, the Bruins claim, these 
particular men had been harrassing the 
team. One player required stitches due to 
a fan reaching over the glass, grabbing 
the player’s stick and striking him with it. 

It is said sports exist as a primary 
diversion from everyday life. On the con- 
trary, can reality be illustrated any 
clearer besides ugly incidents such as 
these? 
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medically proven program of 
BLEND ELECTROLYSIS 


Plaistow Shopping Center Rte 125 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association held its 2nd An- 
nual 5-Mile Cross Country Road Race on 
Oct. 21. 

A total of 34 runners, both male and 
female, ranging in age from 11 to 49, 
participated. 

The Road Race results are as follows 

Top four men 

1. Bill Nichols, 90 Prospect St., 
Amesbury, time 25:34, received a gift cer- 
tificate from Cedardale and a trophy. 
2. Rick Bayko, 84 State St., 
Newburyport, time 26:08, received a gift 
certificate from KMC Sports and a 
trophy. 

3. John Sandman, 62 Forest Park, 
Durham, N.H., time 26:11, received a 
trophy. 


Nichols wins race 


4. John Cahalane, 12 Maclarnon St., 
Salem, N.H., time 27:15, received a 
Sheraton-Merry Weekend as the first . 
Alumnus to finish and a plaque. 

Top four females 
1. Virginia Nichols, 90 Prospect St., 
Amesbury, time 31:57, received a gift cer- 
tificate from the Yankee Runner and a 
trophy. 


_ 2. Leslie Page, 12 Lincoln St., Haverhill, 


time 34:16 received a_ trophy. 

3. June Bart, 46 Merrimack St., Concord, 

N.H., time 35:48, received the master’s 
lague and a trophy. 

. iauredh Roche, 657 Main St., 
Haverhill, time 36:34 received a plaque. 
Male master’s 
1. Al Sproul, 227 Haverhill St., North 
Reading, time 28:23, received a plaque. 


NECARC seeks players 


The Northern Essex County Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens is organizing 
and training a team of mentally retarded 
Special Olympic floor hockey athletes for 
competition. 

The goal is to provide on-going recrea- 
tional opportunities for Haverhill- 
Newburyport athletes who are disabled. 
Last spring the association led an effort 
to engage the athletes in state-wide com- 
petitions in track/field and softball. 

“NECARC plans to remain active in 
the Special Olympic process because it 
provides unique opportunities for our 
area’s mentally retarded athletes to ex- 
perience success through individual and 
team competition. 

“Currently, we are taking names of 


potential Special Olympic floor hockey 
team members and recruiting volunteers 
to help coach. 

“Hopefully, the floor hockey team will 
play against other teams before qualify- 
ing for state-wide competition at the 
Massachusetts Special Olympic Winter 
Games in January,” says Leon Seymour, 
agency staff member. 

Last year, Essex County sent two floor 
hockey teams to state games from 
Lawrence. The association hopes to bring 
bowling teams to the spring games next 
March. 

Those interested in more information 
may call NECARC at 373-0552. The 
agency is a member of the Merrimack 
Valley United Fund. 


NFC’s Central is pitiful 


by Steve Daly 

The football season is more than half 
over and it is hard to believe that, before 
this past weekend, two teams were 
without victories while suffering through 
nine games and nine setbacks. The Buf- 
falo Bills and the Houston Oilers both 
were 0-9 going into this past weekend 
giving up 271 points and 265 points, 
respectively, didn’t help their chances of 
sneaking away with a win or two. 

The National Conference’s Central 
Division is once again the league’s most 
pitiful division with only the Chicago 
Bears over the .500 mark. The Detroit 
Lions, Tampa Bay Buccaneers, Green 
Bay Packers and Minnesota Vikings have 
a composite record of 16-29 and not one 
of these teams pose a threat to come away 
with Super Bowl rings on their fingers. 

The American Conference’s Central 
Division is beginning to become just as 
bad, however. Pictalaree is the only team 
with a winning record of (5-4) but the 
Steelers aren’t one of football’s strongest 
squads. Along with Pittsburgh, the Cin- 
cinnati Bengals, Cleveland Browns, and 
Houston Oilers round out the division 
and, before Sunday, these four teams had 
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with a 


the most effective method of 
hair removal available 


Call for 
a FREE private 
consultation with 


DEBORAH COGSWELL, 
ELECTROLOGIST 


at 
ACT ONE 


Plaistow, N.H. 
1-(603) 382-9248/382-9249 


a combined record of 9-27. Houston (0-9) - 
and Cincinnati (1-8) are responsible for a 
majority of the losses. 

000 

After getting off to a very slow start 
(which brought about a few player 
changes), the Bruins are beginning to roll 
along with impressive wins over St. 
Louis, the Islanders, the Rangers, and 
Quebec putting them back over the .500 
mark. Newcomers Charlie Simmer and 
Louis Sleigher have already proved their 
worth to the team. 

Simmer, who plays left wing, has given 
coach Gerry Cheevers another offensive 
threat which will take a great deal of 
pressure off Rick Middleton and Barry 
Pederson (when he returns), Boston’s 
main goal scorers. Simmer is a proven 
40-goal scorer and twice lead the Los 
Angeles Kings with his scoring prowess. 

Sleigher is an aggressive player who 
isn’t afraid to go into the corners and 
scrap for the puck. He is straight out of 
the Terry O’Reilly mold and has the abili- 
ty to open a game up. He too can put the 
puck between the pipes though not as fre- 
quently as a Simmer, Pederson, or 
Middleton. 

Ken Linseman has already proven his 
worth to the B’s, adding another dimen- 
sion to Boston’s offensive thrust. The 
crafty center had seven goals through 
last Thursday’s game against the Nordi- 
ques. When Pederson returns, Linseman 
will give opposing defenses another line 
to contain. 

It also looks like the maturing of Tom 
Fergus couldn’t have come at a better 
time. Fergus is beginning to score at the 
rate General Manager Harry Sinden had 
envisioned when he was drafted a few 


years ago. 


HELP WANTED 


for 
FURNITURE SALES 


ROSINA’S, INC. 
clo Mars Dept. Store 
6 Merrill St., Salisbury, MA 


Call (617) after 3 p.m. 
Ask for Michelle 


COACH MIKE ROWINSKI 


Thompson helps Aramini run 


by Paula Fuoco 

Bearing an unhurried resemblance to a 
cowboy, student John Thompson looks 
better suited to a life on the frontier than 
seated in an urban town’s college center. 
Clad in his faded Wrangler jeans and 
denim jacket, Thompson has settled back 
into his routine. The only visible traces 
of his unusual journey is a t-shirt that 
reads, “Gary Aramini’s run for cancer.” 

Beginning last April, Thompson set 
out with Aramini to raise money for the 
Dana-Farber Institute of cancer research. 
Aramini’s dream to run cross country 
began with the nightmare of his friend’s 
death. Aramini was in need of a driver to 
man the Winnebago that would act as 
home base. Just two weeks before his 
departure, Aramini and Thompson met at 
a retreat. Thompson, agreeing to forfeit 
school, left with Aramini on a cross coun- 
try run that would span time and seasons 
in a race against death that would teach 
the boys much about life. 

Faced with blisters, smouldering heat 
waves, insufficient food and lack of sleep, 
the trip was not always a joy ride. 

“There were hard, hard times,’’ Thomp- 
son admitted, ‘‘but we were on a mission 
to help Gary achieve his goal of getting 
across the country and we did it,” he said. 

“Our toughest days were in Nevada. I 
thought the whole trip would be no pro- 
blem after that. You know,”’ Thompson 

said, analyzing those first rough days, ‘‘I 
think God was trying to set me straight. 
I thought J could control the situation 
and then I saw that I was not in control.” 

“Faith really played a big part in the 
run,” Thompson continued, ‘‘we would 
have made it without it, but it wouldn’t 
have been the same,” he said. 

Kach day commenced with a prayer of 
thanks and a petition for help. It was ‘‘our 
love and faith and work in spreading the 


Varsity basketball schedule 


-Women’s 


word about cancer”’ that bonded the four 
so tightly. 

The outcome of the campaign was in- 
escapably linked to the enthusiasm ex- 
hibited by the people met along the way. 
It was the support from the folks who 
took the boys in, cooked up a hot meal, 
and shuffled out their leftover change. It 
was the couple from Spanishfork, Utah, 
who drove ahead to ensure that the group 
had a place to sleep and the fried chicken 
anonymously left at the Winnebago. 

“The first man we met was Guido 
Stagi, a farmer. He asked us a few ques- 
tions and gave us whatever change he had 
and left. None of us ever thought we’d see 
him again. He returned later with a six 
pack of Coors beer, chicken salad and 
potato salad. He brought more money 
and he called some news stations. He was 
not a glory seeker, but came to help and 
then went on his way,’’ Thompson said. 


“Loveland, Colorado, was just wonder- 
ful,” Thompson beamed. “‘The whole ci- 
ty just welcomed us with open arms. It 
was like going to the Wizard of Oz,” he 
said. 

Loveland took a special interest in the 
group’s cause because of its own little 
nine year old Dorothy, Tia Burridge. 

“Tia. was terminally ill with cancer,” 
Thompson explained, ‘‘Gary gave her a 
doll someone made for him back home. 
One night, while we were eating dinner 
over, we looked up and saw Gary playing 
on the floor with Tia. She was pretty hap- 
py,” Thompson remarked. The town 
recognized the merit of the visitors’ cause 
and raised monies to send Tia on her 
much anticipated trip to Walt Disney 
World. 

“Tf people are given a chance, they will 
really get together,” Thompson observed. 

Unity and togetherness was the 


Men’s 


Head Coach: Michael Rowinski 
Director of Athletics: Jack Hess 
Affiliations: NJCAA, MCCAC 


Day Date Opponent Location Time 
i. -9-84 Montreal Trip Montreal TBA 
nate ieee Montreal Trip Montreal TBA 
Sun. 11-11-84 Montreal Trip Montreal TBA 
Tue. 11-13-84 Quinsigammond C.C. NECC 7 p.m 
Fri, 11-16-84 Daniel Webster College Nashua,NH 8 p.m 
Tue. 11-20-84 Cape Cod C.C. CapeCod 8pm 
Wed. 11-21-84 Mass. College Art NECC 8 p. 
Tue. 11-27-84 Massasoit C.C. Brockton 8 p.m 
Thu. 11-29-84 Quincy Jr. College Quincy 7 p.m 
Fri. 11-30-84 Middlesex C.C. NECC 8 p. 
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Rowinski looks forward to good year 


Hoopsters hope to repeat 


by Chuck Fultz 

The Northern Essex men's basketball 
team is looking forward to another suc- 
cessful season. Mike Rowinski, who has 
a 48-7 record as coach, is very high on 
this year’s team. He says, “We are going 
to be one of the teams to beat in New 
England. I think the potential is there 
and we established ourselves as a power- 
house last year.” 

Last year’s Knights, with a 27-7 record, 
were regular season champions. They 
were finalists in both the Greater Boston 
Small College Conference, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Community College Confer- 
ence, but lost to Springfield Technical 
College, rated in the top 10 in the 
country. 

The highlight of last year was beating 
Massachusetts Bay Community College, 
rated eighth in the country at the time. 
With a 30 game schedule this season, 
Rowinski says, “Before it’s all over, we 
will be a good basketball team.” 

The team is in the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association. If they win the 
regionals, they will go to the national fin- 
als in Kansas City. 

Rowinski, along with Assistant Coach 
Gary Romancewicz, is hoping Co- 
captains Elliott Guadalupe and Sherman 
Coleman, along with four other return- 
ing players, will help the nine newcom- 
ers get off to a good start. 

Rowinski talks 
about the players 

Rowinski says the quickest man on 
the court is Guadalupe, point guard who 
plays a tenacious defense. Coleman is a 


motivating force that drove the foursome 


on. 

Thompson and Aramini’s cousin Ray 
often neglected their own needs on behalf 
of Aramini. 

“The work sometimes got to be 
repetitious. After 80 days of giving out 
pamphlet after pamphlet, it got to be tir- 
ing,’’ Thompson noted. “‘Ray and I were 
nicknamed Gary’s ‘mothers’ because we 
cooked, did laundry, cleaned, took care of 
Gary’s physical needs, his vitamins and 
such. It, was not a glamour job,” he said. 

“T saw Gary rarely upset, maybe three 
times. One time, the waterpipes burst, the 
food was burnt, his blisters were so bad 
we had to cut his shoe to get it off. I look- 
ed at Gary and said ‘oh my god’ and he 
just started to cry,’’ Thompson recalled. 

Yet not once did second thoughts 
shadow Thompson’s decision to follow 

“Tt was what I was meant to do and 
there was no question of where I was sup- 
posed to be,’’ Thompson reasoned. 

The humble, warm welcoming mats in 
almost every city taught Thompson a 
great deal about humankind. 

“We were proud to be American. We 
found that we are all one big family. We 
were always hugging one another and 
everybody else. Now coming back is 
frustrating because I still want to hug 
everybody. 

“T learned that I was important, that 
we are all special by doing something. I 
played an important part in helping peo- 
ple. We’re all such doubting Thomases. 


Head Coach: Andrea E. Woodbury 
Director of Athletics: Jack Hess 


Day Date Opponent 

Fri. Nov.9 Montreal Trip 
Sat. Nov.10 Montreal Trip 
Sun. Nov.11 Montreal Trip 
Thu. Nov.15 Emerson College 
Fri. Nov.16 Daniel Webster 
Sat. Nov.17 Endicott College 
Tue. Nov. 20 Cape Cod C.C. 
Tue. Nov. 27 Fort Devens 
Thu. Nov. 29 Wentworth Institute 
Fri. Nov. 30 Middlesex C.C. 


For departure times from Northern Essex, contact Jack Hess, ext. 1 


team leader who keeps his cool, the 
coach claims. 

He says Steven Perry, guard, is an out- 
standing shooter with good leaping abil- 
ity, while Mike Castigilone, former 
Methuen High stand-out, is a very good 
scorer. Guard Tim Labelle is a scrapper 
who likes to play defense and is an out- 
standing passer. 

Guard William Garcia is a strong de- 
fensive player with leadership. His 
brother, Osiris Casado, is a pure shooter 
and good passer. Richard Brown, also a 
guard, is quick, jumps well and is tough 
inside, Rowinski says. 

The coach predicts Forward Andy 
Pires will make big strides this year and 
probably be one of the top rebounders. 
Forward John Faulkner is quick and a 
good team-player. Gary Ewell is expected 
to become a good point getter. 

Rowinski looks for good playing from 
Mark Reeves, Jim Moses and Shawn 
O'Brien. They are hard-workers, all im- 
proving their game. 

Center Dave Jennifer is expected to be 
a stand-out on the court. Rowinski says 
his jumping ability is good and he has a 
nice touch to his shot. ‘‘He has the 
potential to play division one basket- 
ball.”” 

The NECC Knights joined the opening 
jamboree Nov. 3 at Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Art, playing against Quincy 
Junior College. The team will go to Cana- 
da fora series of games Nov. 9, 10, and 11. 
When they return, they will host Quinsi- 
gamond Community College for their 
season opener Nov. 13. 


Just think, the whole thing started out 
in Chester, N.H, — a town of 3,000 peo- 
ple managed to raise $10,000 to sponsor 
the run. Isn’t that something?’’ Thomp- 
son remarked. 

“You know, I see people who volunteer 
their time who never make the papers and 
my hat goes off to them. Why do they do 
it? Because they care. They believe in and 
cherish human life,” he decided. 

Even to the last, Thompson’s thoughts 
were concentrated on Aramini. 

“Tt was crazy at Hampton Beach. Over 
1,000 people were swarming over Gary. 
Everybody was just going nuts. It was 
a really good feeling, but my mind was 
on Gary. Every few miles, somebody from 
home would stop him and he’d start cry- 
ing draining his energy. I was worried,” 
Thompson said. 

The final moments were pictured on 
the front page of The Boston Globe with 
a story that was initially rejected by a 
wire news service. “Call us back when he 
makes it past the Rockies,’”’ UPI told the 
group. The run raised $175,000 and the 
figures are expected to climb to $200,000. 

The hour rolls around and Thompson 
is transported back to the world of 
classrooms and tests. The hot summer 
days have simmered into the cool 
autumn. 

“You know,” Thompson said, “I was 
walking by the bus stop at the school 
when I saw a Gary Aramini bumper 
sticker. It really made me feel great ... 
because I knew that somebody here 
cares,” he said. 


Location Time 
Montreal TBA 
Montreal TBA 
Montreal TBA 
Boston 7:30 

p.m. 
NECC 6 p.m. 
NECC 2 p.m. 
Cape Cod 6 p.m. © 
Fort Devens 6 p.m. 
NECC 6 p.m. 
NECC 


6 p.m. 
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Check academic majors of area schools 


State, private schools offer 


say 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, MA -- 
American Studies, Anthropology, Asian 
Studies, Astronomy, Biology, Black 
Studies, Chemistry, Classics, Dramatic 
Arts, Economics, English, European 
Studies, Fine Arts, French, Geology, 
German, History, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish 

BABSON COLLEGE, Wellesley, MA -- Ac- 
counting, Accounting/Information Systems, 
American Studies, Communication, 
Economics, Entrepreneurial Studies, Finance, 
Investments, Management and Organizational 
Behavior, Marketing, Quantitative Methods, 
Society and Technology. ‘ 
BENTLEY COLLEGE, Waltham, MA -~ Ac- 
counting, Bus. Communication, Computer In- 
formation Systems, Economics, Economics- 
Finance, Finance, General Business, Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Public Administration, 
Quantitative Analysis. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill, MA - 
College of Arts and Sciences: Art History, 
Biology, Chemistry, Classical Civilization, 
Computer Science, Economics, English, 
Geology, Geophysics, Germanic Studies, Greek 
Studies, History, Latin Studies, Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Romance Languages and 
Literature, Russian, Slavic Studies, Sociology, 
Speech Communication, Studio Art, Theater, 
Theology. School of Education: Early 
Childhood Education, Early Childhood/Special 
Education, Elementary Education, Special 
Education, Secondary Education, Human 
Development, Middle School Education, 
Severe Special Education, Special Alternative 
Environments. School of Management: Ac- 
counting, Computer Science, Economics, 
Finance, General Management, Marketing, 
Organizational Studies--Human Resource 
Management, Quantitative Analysis. School of 
Nursing: Nursing. A pre-medical program is 
available to students in the College of Arts and 
Sciences; pre-law may be pursued through any 
undergraduate division, although most 
students enter law school from disciplines in 
Arts and Sciences or the School of Manage- 
ment. In addition to these programs, there are 
various inter-disciplinary or specialized pro- 
grams and concentrations offered by the in- 
dividual colleges. Please consuit the Admis- 
sions Information Bulletin or the Boston Col- 
lege Undergraduate Catalog for further 
information. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, MA - Col- 
lege of Basic Studies: Not open to transfers. 
College of Liberal Arts: Anthropology, Applied 
Science, Archaeology, Art History, 
Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Classical 
Civilization, Computer Science, Economics, 
English, French Language and Literature, 
Geography, Geology, German Language and 
Literature, German Studies, Greek Language 
and Literature - Ancient, Hispanic Language 
and Literature, Marine Science, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages and Literatures, Music 
(Appreciation, History, Theory), Philosophy, 
Physics, Planetary and Space Sciences, 
Political Science, Prelaw Studies, Premedical 
Studies (regular four-year), Psychology, 
Religion, Russiafi Language and Literature, 
Six-year Program in Liberal Arts and Den- 
tistry (Not open to transfers), Six-year Pro- 
gram in Liberal Arts and Law (Not open to 


~ transfers), Six-year Program in Liberal Arts 


and Medicine (Not open to transfers), 
Sociology, Soviet and East European Studies, 
Urban Studies, Undeclared or Other. College 
of Engineering: General Engineering, 
Aerospace, Biomedical, Manufacturing, 
Systems, Mechanical, Computer, Electrical, 
Undeclared. Sargent College of Allied Health 
Professions: Physical Therapy, Occupational 
Therapy, Communication Disorders, 
Rehabilitation Services, Health Sciences (in- 
cludes Applied Physiology, Cardiopulmonary 
Technology, and Health Sciences). School of 
Education: Bilingual Education, Business and 
Career Education, Childhood Education, Ear- 
iy Childhood Education, English Education, 
Hearing-Impaired Education, Humanistic 
Education and Human Services, Human Move- 
ment (includes Physical Education), Leisure 
and Recreation, Mathematics Education, 
Science Education, Second Language Educa- 
tion, Social Education, Special Education. 
School for the Arts: Audition or portfolio re- 
quired; specific information sent upon receipt 
of application). School of Theatre Arts: Perfor- 
mance, Production, Set Design, Costume 
Design, Technical Design. School of Visual 
Arts: Painting, Sculpture, Graphic Design, Art 
Education, Undeclared. School of Music: All 
music students are required to indicate their 
instrument; Performance, Theory and Com- 
position, History and Literature of Music, 
Music Education. Program in : Port- 


* folio required; Ceramics, Metals, Fiber, Wood, 


available in Associate in Applied Arts, 
Bachelor of Applied Arts, Certificate of 
Mastery. School of Management. School of 


Transfer College Day Nov. 20 


Transfer College Day will take place at 
Northern Essex on Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
1984 in the Cafeteria from 10 a.m. to 1 
p.m. 

Representatives of participating 
private local and Boston area colleges and 
state colleges from both Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire will be on hand to 
speak with students interested in 
transferring to four year programs. 

Transfer College Day offers students 
an opportunity to speak directly with the 
personnel of the college of their choice. 
They can learn what credits they have ac- 
cumulated that are acceptable for 
transfer and the best courses to follow in 
future semesters. 

Questions about tuitions, financial aid, 
curriculum and college requirements, 
even transportation and housing can be 
answered. 

Private local and Boston area colleges 
participating will be Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emmanuel 
College, Gordon College, Har- 
vard/Radcliffe, Lesley College, Maharishi 
International Academy, Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, Mass, Institute of 
Technology, Merrimack College, Mont- 


Nursing. School of Public Communication: 
Broadcasting and Film, Public Relations, Jour- 
nalism, Photojournalism (portfolio required), 


Communications, Broadcast Journalism. 
Metropolitan College: Hotel and Food 
Administration. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, Haverhill, MA -- 
Creative Arts, Liberal Studies, Administration 
and Management, Human Studies. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham, MA - 
Brandeis University offers the bachelor of arts 


degree in 31 fields of concentration: African 
and Afro-studies, American studies, An- 


thropology, Biochemistry, Biology, Chemistry, 
Classical and Oriental studies, Comparative 
Literature, Computer Science, Economics, 
English and American Literature, English and 
Classics, Fine Arts, French, General Science, 
German, History, History of Western 
Thought, Latin American studies, Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Music, Near Eastern and Judaic 
studies, Philosophy and History of Ideas, 
Physics, Politics, Psychology, Russian, 
Sociology, Spanish and Theater Arts. Students 
also have the option of designing their own in- 
dependent fields of ccncentration or of pursu- 
ing a double concentration. In addition, 
undergraduates may elect to follow pre- 
professional programs in architecture, business 
and management, dentistry, law, and medicine 
or to take advantage of programs in education 
or in several interdisciplinary fields (en- 
vironmental studies, legal studies, medieval 
studies, Soviet studies, urban studies, and 
women’s studies). 

CURRY COLLEGE, Milton, MA - Conm- 
munications Arts & Sciences, English, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Philosophy, Fine Arts, 
Management, Nursing, Psychology, 

Politics & History, Teacher Education 
(Elementary), Moderate Special Needs, Pre- 


School. __. : 
KHMMANUAL COLLEGE, Boston, MA ~ Ac: 
counting, Art History, Studio Art, Art 
Therapy, Biochemistry, Biology, Business 
Management, Chemistry, Dual Degree in 
Engineering, Economics, Education, English 
(with Communications Program), French, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Mathematics, Medical 
Technology, Music, Music Therapy, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology (programs in Gerontology and 
Rehabilitation Counseling as well), Sociology, 
Spanish, Theological Studies, Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing (for R.N.’s). 

GORDON COLLEGE, Wenham, MA -- 
Biblical and Theological Studies, Biology, 
Chemistry, Economics, Business, Pre-Med, 
Early Childhood Education, Elementary 
Education, Middle School Education, Secon- 
dary Education, English Language and 
Literature, Foreign Languages and Linguistics, 
History, Computer Science, Music, Philosophy, 


HARVARD/RADCLIFFE, Cambridge,MA 
Afro-American Studies, Anthropology, Ap- 
plied Mathematics, Astronomy & 
“Astrophysics, Biochemical Science, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classics, East Asian Languages & 


serrat School of Visual Art, Mount 
Holyoke College, New England College, 
New Hampshire College, Northeastern 
University, Notre Dame College, Regis 
College, Rivier College, Simmons College, 
Smith College, St. Anselm’s College. 
Stonehill College, Suffolk University, 
Tufts University, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth Institute of Technology, 
Wheelock College and Williams College. 
State colleges participate 

The participating state Colleges are 
Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Lowell University, North Adams State 
College, Salem State College, 
Southeastern Massachusetts University, 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
University of Massachusetts at Boston, 
Westfield State College, Worcester State 
College. 

New Hampshire State Colleges are 
University of New Hampshire, Keene 
State College and Plymouth State 
College. 

For further information about College 
Transfer Day call or drop by the counsel- 
ing office, room 118 of the college center 
any weekday between 8 a.m. and 4:30 
p.m. 


Civ., East Asian Studies, Economics, 
Engineering & Applied Science, English & 
American Lit., Fine Arts, Folklore & 
Mythology, Geological Sciences, Germanic 
Languages & Lit., Government, History, 
History & Lit., History & Sci., Linguistics, 
Mathematics, Music, Near Eastern Lang. & 
Civ., Philosophy, Physical Science, Physics, 
Psychology & Social Relations, Comparative 
Study of Religion, Romance Language & Lit., 
Slavic Languages & Lit., Social Studies, 
Sociology and Special Concentrations, Applied 
Sciences, Archeology, Biological An- 
thropology, Classics Degree, Classical Ar- 
cheology, Classics Concentration, Greek, Latin 
and Medieval Modern Greek, Degree Concen- 
trations in French, Hispanic, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Brazilian, Sand Script & Indian 
Studies, Scandanavian, Computer Science. 
LESLEY COLLEGE, Cambridge, MA - 
Education: Special Education, Early Childhood 
Education, Elementary Education, Middle 
School Education. Human Services: Child and 
Community, Early Intervention. 
MAHARISHI INTERNATIONAL ACAD- 
EMY, Cambridge, MA -- Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Biology, 
Computer Science, Electronic Engineer- 
ing, Psychology, Business Administration, 
Government, Education, Art, Literature, 
Natural Law. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
ALLIED HEALTH SCIENCE, Boston, MA 
- Five Year B.S. in Pharmacy, Four Year B.S. 
in Chemistry, Hospital Pharmacy Technician 
Program - One Year Program, Nuclear 
Medicine Technician Program - Two Year Pro- 
gram, B.S. in Nursing for R.N.’s only. 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
‘Cambridge, MA ~ School of Architecture and 
Planning: Architecture, Planning, Visual 
Design, History, Theory, and Criticism of Art 
and Architecture, Building Technology. School 
of Engineering: Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
Cooperative Courses, Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Computer Science and Engineering, Materials 
Science and Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing, Nuclear Engineering, Ocean Engineering. 
School of Humanities and Social Science: 
American Studies, Anthropology, Cognitive 
Science, Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
History, Humanities and Engineering, 
Humanities and Science, Humanities/Science, 
Technology and Society, Language and Mind, 
Latin-American Studies, Literature, Music, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Russian Studies, 
Women’s Studies, Writing. School of Manage- 
ment: Behavioral Science in Management: 
Dynamics of Management Systems, Manage- 
ment Science, Special Program in Manage- 
ment. School of Science: Biology and Life 
Sciences, Chemistry, Earth and Planetary 
Sciences, Environmental Earth Science, 
Mathematics, Physics. 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE, North Andover, 
MA - Academic Programs: Bachelor of Arts 
in Biology, English, History, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 


Religious Studies, Sociology. Bachelor of 
Science in Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Com- 
puter Science, Electrical Engineering, Health 
Science, Medical Technology. Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration in Accoun- 
ting, Business Economics, Finance, Manage- 
ment, Marketing. Programs of Special Study: 
Education - Secondary/Elementary, Modern 
Languages, Physics, Pre-Law, Pre-Medical, 
Pre-Dental, Washington, D.C., and local intern- 
ships, Junior Year Abroad, New 
England/Quebec Student Exchange, Cross 
Registration with College Consortium. 
Cooperative Education - a unique five-year 
plan which combines work and studies is 
available to students in the programs of 
Business Administration, Computer Science 
and Engineering. 

MONTSERRAT SCHOOL OF VISUAL ART, 
Beverly, MA - Graphic Design, Illustration, 
Painting, Printmaking. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE, South Hadley, MA -- 
(history and studio), Astronomy, Biological 
Sciences, Black Studies, Chemistry, 
Classics, Dance, Economics, English, 
French, Geography and Geology, German, 
History, Mathematics, Music (performance 
and theory), Philosophy, Physics, Politics, 
Psychology and Education, Religion, 
Russian, Sociology and Anthropology, 
Spanish and Italian and Theater Arts. 
NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE, Henniker, NH 
- Biology, Business Administration, Com- 
munications, Computer Science, Economics, 
Education (elementary, secondary), Engineer- 
ing (civil, management), English, Environmen- 
tal Studies, Geology, History, Individually 
Designed Major, International Administration, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology, Public Administration, Sociology, 
Theatre, Visual Arts. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE, Manchester, 
NH - Undergraduate College of Business: 


_ Bachelor of Science Degrees in Accounting, 


Business Communication, Management, 
Marketing, Retailing, Economics/Finance, 
Hotel/Restaurant Management, Management 
Information Systems, Management Advisory 
Services, Business/ Distributive Teacher 
Education, Office Administration, Techni- 
Business. Associate of Applied Science in 
Culinary Arts. Associate in Science Degrees in 
Accounting, Management, Electronic Data 
Processing, Fashion Merchandising, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant--Word Processing 
Specialist, Executive Secretarial, General 
Studies. School of Human Services: Associate 
in Science Degree in Human Services, Bac- 
calaureate Degree in Human Services, Master 
of Human Service: 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Boston, 
MA - College of Arts and Sciences: Arts and 
Humanities with majors in Art, Drama, 
English, Journalism, Modern Languages, 
Music Literature, Philosophy, Speech Com- 
munication; Social Sciences with majors in 
African-American Studies, Economics, 
History, Human Services, Linguistics, Political 
Science, including a concentration in Public Ad- 
ministration, Psychology, Sociology/An- 
thropology; Science and Mathematics with ma- 
jors in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics. Eligi- 
ble students in the Arts and Sciences can plan 
their own course of study as part of an indepen- 
dent major program not available in traditional 
concentrations. Boston-Bouve College of 
Human Development Professions: Early 
Childhood Education, Elementary Education 
with a minor in Special Education, along with 
emphases in Humanities, Re age, 
Social Sciences; Human Services, Physical 
Education, Physical Therapy, Recreation and 
Leisure Studies, Secondary Education with 
majors in the teaching of Biology, English, 
General Science, Mathematics, Social Studies, 
School and Community Health Education, 
Speech and Hearing. College of Business Ad- 
ministration: Concentrations in Accounting, 
Entrepreneurship and New Venture Manage- 
ment, Finance and Insurance, Human 
Resources Management, International 
Business, Management, Marketing, Transpor- 
tation and Physical Distribution Management. 
College of Computer Science: Emphasis tracks 
in Data Structures and Computer Architecture, 
Discrete/Continuous Mathematical Founda- 
tions, Software Design, Artificial In’ 
Microcomputer and Time-Sharing Computer 
Use, Data Base Management, Programming 
Languages. College of Criminal Justice: Em- 
phasis tracks in Corrections, Law Enforce- 
ment, Legal Studies, Private Security. College 
of Engineering: Chemical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering including an option in En- 
:vironmental Engineering, Electrical 

ing including options in Computer yang 
ing and Power Systems Engineering, 


Unspecified ~ al program. 
Lincoln College: Computer Technology, Elec- 
trical i T , Mechanical 
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infinite variety of courses 


Engineering Technology, Aerospace 
Maintenance Engineering Technology, a 
transfer program for licensed airframe and 
power plant technicians. College of Nursing: 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. College of Phar- 
macy and Allied Health Professions: Bachelor 
of Science programs in Health Record Ad- 
ministration, Medical Laboratory Science, 
Pharmacy, Respiratory Therapy, Toxicology; 
Associate in Science program in Respiratory 
Therapy 

NOTRE DAME COLLEGE, Manchester, NH 
- Humanities Division: Commercial Art, Fine 
Art, English, French, Latin, Spanish, Music 
Education, Music Performance, Religious 
Studies. Allied Health and Natural Sciences 
Division: Biology, Cytotechnology, Medical 
Technology. Social Sciences Division: 
Behavioral Science, Business Education, 
Secretarial Sciences, Elementary Education, 
’ History, Paralegal Studies. Two-Year Pro- 
grams: Music, Secretarial Sciences, Medical 
Secretarial Sciences, Legal Secretarial 
Sciences, Early Childhood Education, Ad- 
ministrative Word Processing/Data Processing 
Specialist, Pre-Pharmacy. 

REGIS COLLEGE, Weston, MA - Art, 
Classical Studies, German, Medical 
Technology, English, French, Music, 
Chemistry, Management, Mathematics, 
Spanish, Biology, Political Science, 
Psychology, Economics, Sociology, History, 
Social Work, Individually Designed Majors. 


Certificates in Computer Programming, Legal. 


Studies, Communications, and Art Therapy. 
RIVIER COLLEGE, Nashua, NH - Art 
Education, Communication Design, Pre-Art 
Therapy, Studio Art, Biology, Biology Educa- 
tion, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, Pre. 
Dental, Accounting, Aceounting/Computer 
Science, Business Education, General 
Business, Management, Management/Com- 
puter Science, Marketing, Office Administra- 
tion, Chemistry, Chemistry Education, Com- 
puter Science, Early Childiood Education, 
Elementary Education, General Special Educa- 
tion, Learning Disabilities, Secondary Educa- 
tion, English/Business, English/Communica- 
tions, English Education, Language and 
Literature, Dietetics, Fashion Merchandising, 
General Home Ec./Clothing, General Home 
Ec./Foods & Nutrition, Liberal Studies, 
Math/Computer Science, Math/Computer 
Science Education, French, Spanish, 
French/Spanish, Spanish/French, Modern 
Language Education, Applied Music-- 
Performance and/or Private Teaching, Music 
Education, Music/Business, Paralegal Studies, 
Political Science, Psychology, General 
Sociology, Social Work. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston, MA - Ac- 
counting, Advertising/Public Relations, Afro- 
American Studies, American Studies, Applied 
Computer Science, Art, Arts Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Communications, 
Economics, Education, Engineering, English, 
Finance, Foreign Languages and Literatures, 
Government, History, Human Services, Inter- 
national Management, International Relations, 
Management, Mathematics, Medical 
Technology, Music, Nursing, Nutrition, Phar- 
macy, Philosophy, Physical Therapy, Physics, 
Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, Psychology, 
Self-Planned Program, Sociology, Women’ 8 


Studies. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, MA -- 
Afro-American Studies, American Studies, 
Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Biological 
Sciences, Chemistry, Chinese, Classical 
Languages and Literature, Comparative 
Literature, Computer Science, Dance, 
Economics, Education and Child Study, 
English Language and Literature, Exercise 
and Sport studies, French Language and 
Literature, Geology, German Language 
and Literature, Government, History, 
Italian Language and Literature, Japanese, 
Mathematics, Medieval Studies, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Public Policy, Religion and Biblical 
Literature, Russian Language and 
Literature, Sociology and Anthropology, 
Spanish and Portuguese, Theatre. 


ST. ANSELM’S, Manchester, NH - Biology, 
Business, I, Classics, Computer 


Medicine, Pre-Dental, Pre-Legal, Pre- 
Hae. 5 say Pre-Engineering, Education-- 


tegrated Humanities Program, Liberal Studies 
Program. 


STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton, MA 

~ American Studies, College Studies, Criminai 
Justice, Economics, Education (Elementary 
and Early Childhood Teacher Certification), 
English "Studies, History, International 


- American Studies, 


Psychology, Public Administration, Religious 
Studies, Sociology, Accounting, Financial 
Management, Human Resource Management, 
Marketing Management, Biology (Includes 
Cytotechnology, Med-Tech, Pre-Dent, Pre-Med 
concentrations), Chemistry, Health Care Ad- 
ministration, Math/Computer Science, Medical 
Technology. 

SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Boston, MA - 
Marketing, Biology, Chemistry, Co-op Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Economics, Management, LA-Science, 
Communications-Speech and English, Govern- 
ment, History, Humanities, Journalism, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology, General 
Studies and Dramatic Arts, Finance, Accoun- 
ting, General Management, Computer Infor- 
mation Systems, Computer Science, Computer 
Engineering Technology. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford, MA - 
Anthropology, Ar- 
chaeology, Astronomy, Biology-Psychology, 
Biology, Chemical Physics, Chemistry, Child 
Study, Classics, Computer Science, Drama, 
Economics, Education, Engineering 
Psychology, English, Fine Arts, French, 
Geology, German, Greek, Greek and Roman 
Studies, History, International Relations, 
Latin, Mathematics, Mental Health, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Applied Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Religion, Russian, Social 
Psychology, Sociology, Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Area Studies, Spanish. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, MA -- 
Anthropology, Art History, Astronomy, 
Biological Sciences, Black Studies, Chemistry, 
Computer Science, Economics, English, 
French, Geology, German, Greek, History, 
Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish, Studio Art, American Studies, Ar- 
chitecture, Chinese Studies, Classical Civiliza- 
tion, Classical and Near Eastern Archaeology, 
French Studies, Italian Culture, 
Medieval/Renaissance Studies, Molecular 
Biology, Psychobiology, Women’s Studies, 
East Asian Studies, Language Studies, 
Theatre Studies, Urban Studies, Chemical 
Engineering, International Relations, Latin 
American Studies, 
Linguistics, Urban Planning. 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Boston, MA ~ Architectural 
Engineering, Aeronautical Technology, 
Avionics Technology, Aircraft Maintenance 
Technology, Building Construction 
Technology, Civil Engineering Technology, 
Computer Engineering Technology, Computer 
Science, Electronic Engineering Technology, 
Manufacture Engineering Technology, 
Mechanical Engineering, Interior Design, 
Mechanical Power, Mechanical Design, Quali- 
ty Assurance, Welding Engineering 
Technology. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Boston, MA - 


Teaching , Children in Health Caré 
Setting, Social Services for Children and 
Families. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, MA 
-- American Studies, Art, Studio and 
History, Astronomy and Physics, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classics, Economics, English, 
Geology, German, History, History of 
Ideas, Mathematics, Computer Science, 
Music, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Economy, Political Science, Psychology, 
Religion, Romantic Languages, Russian, 
Sociology, Theatre. 
U/MASS BOSTON, Boston MA -- 
Anthropolgy, Art, Biology, Black Studies, 
Chemistry, Classical Studies, Computer 
Science, Earth Science, Economics, 
English, French, Geography, German, 
Greek (Ancient), History, Italian, Latin, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, 
Philosophy/Psychology, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish, Theatre Arts. 
U/MASS AMHERST, Amherst, MA - College 
of Arts and Sciences: Afro-American Studies, 
Anthropology, Art, Art History, Astronomy, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Chinese, 
Classics, Comparative Literature, Communica- 
tion Studies, Computer & Information Science, 
Dance, Economics, English, French, 
Geography, Geology, German, History, Jour- 
nalistic Studies/English, Judaic Studies, Legal 
Studies, Linguistics, Mathematics, 
Microbiology/Medical Technology, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Por- 
tuguese, Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, Psychology, 
Russian, Social Thought & Political Economy, 
Sociology, Theater, Women’s Studies, 
Zoology. School of Business Administration: 
Accounting, M t, General Business & 
Finance, Marketing. School of Education: 
Education, University Without Walls, Human 
Development. School of E ng eee 
E Civil Engineering, lectric 
ngineering, 


Computer Engineering 
& Operations Research, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. College of Food and Natural Resources: 


Law and Society, © 


Animal Sciences, Entomology, Environmental 
Design, Environmental Sciences, Fishers, 
Biology, Food Engineering, Food & Resource, 
Economics, Food Science, Forestry, Home 
Economics, Hotel, Restaurant & Travel Ad- 
ministration, Human Nutrition, Leisure 
Studies & Resources, Natural Resources, Plant 
Pathology, Plant & Soil Sciences, Pre- 
Veterinary, Wildlife Biology, Wood 
Technology. School of Health Sciences: Com- 
munication Disorders, Nursing, Public Health. 
School of Physical Education: Physical Educa- 
tion, Sport Studies. Stockbridge School of 
Agriculture: (Associate's degree). 
BRIDGEWATER STATE COLLEGE, 
Bridgewater, MA - Anthropology: Cultural 
Anthropology, Public Archeology; Art; Avia- 
tion Science: Flight Training, Aviation 
Management; Biology; Chemistry; Professional 
Chemistry; Chemistry-Geology; Communica- 
tion Arts & Sciences: Speech Communication, 
Theatre Arts, Communication Disorders; Com- 
puter Science; Early Childhood Education: Pre- 
School, Kindergarten-Primary; Earth Sciences; 
Elementary Education; English; French; 
Geography; History; Management Science: 
General Management, Energy & Environmen- 
tal Resources, Finance & Accounting, 
Marketing, Transportation, Information 
Systems Management; Mathematics; 
Philosophy; Physical Education: Athletic 
Training, Coaching, Exercise Science/Health 
Fitness, Health, Motor Development Therapy, 
Physical Education for Adolescents & Adults, 
Physical Education for Pre-Adolescent 
Children, Recreation; Physics; Political Science: 
Public Administration, International Affairs; 
Psychology: Industrial-Personnel Psychology, 
Medical Psychology; Social Work; Sociology: 
Criminology; Spanish; Special Education. 
FITCHBURG STATE COLLEGE, Fitchburg, 
MA - Biology, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Communications/Media, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, Elemen- 
tary Education, English, Geography, History, 
Human Services, Industrial Arts, Industrial 
Science, Mathematics, Medical Technology, 
Nursing, Psychology, Sociology, Special 
Education. 

FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE, Fram- 
ingham, MA - Art History, Economics, 
English, French, Geography, History, 
Philosophy, Politics, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish, Studio Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Clothing and Textiles, Computer Science, Con- 
sumer and Family Studies, Early Childhood 
Education, Earth Science, Elementary Educa- 
tion, Food and Nutrition, Food Science, 
Mathematics, Media/Communications, Medical 
Technology. The college also sponsors a two- 
year transfer program in pre-engineering. 
LOWELL UNIVERSITY, Lowell, MA - Col- 
lege of Health Professions: Health Ed, Med 
Tech, Nursing, Physical Therapy, Undeclared 
Health. College of Liberal Arts: American 
Studies, Art, Adm. of Law & Justice, English, 
French, History, Modern Language, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish, Undeclared Liberal Art. 
College of Engineering: Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering} Electrical Engineering, In- 
dustrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Nuclear Engineering, Plastics Engineering. 
College of Pure & Applied Science: Biology 
Science, Chemistry, Computer Science, En- 
vironmental Science, Environmental Science - 
Geology Option, Math, Meteorology, Physics, 
Rad Health Phys., Undeclared Science. College 
of Management Science: 
Economics, Management, Industrial Manage 
ment, Undeclared Business. College of Music: 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Arts, Sound 
Record. 

NORTH ADAMS S'lA'l'E COLLEGE, North 
Adams, MA - Biology: General Biology, 
Ecology, Molecular Biology; Business Ad- 
ministration: Accounting, Finance/Economics, 
Management, Marketing; Chemistry; Com- 
puter Science; Education: Early Childhood, 
Elementary, Middle; English: Broadcast 
Media, Journalism, Literature, Public Rela- 
tions, Theatre Studies, Writing; 
History/Political Science; Interdisciplinary 
Studies; Mathematics; Medical Technology; 
Philosophy; Physics; Psychology; Sociology: 
Anthropology, General Sociology, Social 
Work/Social Service. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE, Salem, MA - 
Art: Graphic Design, Printmaking, Drawing- 
Painting, Three-Dimensional Studio, 
Photography-Film; Biology: Marine Biology, 
Medical Technology, Nuclear Medicine 
Technology; Business Administration: Accoun- 
ting, Economics, Finance, Management, 
Marketing, Management Information 
Systems; Business Education: Business 
Teacher Education, Accounting/Business 
Management, Secretarial Sciences; Car- 
tography; Chemistry; Computer Science; 
Criminal Justice; Early Childhood Education; 
Economics; Elementary Education: Music 
Education; English: Dramatic Literature, 
English Education, Language and Linguistics, 
Literature, Mass Media, Written Comunuces 


Accounting,” 


tions; General Studies; Geography: Environ- 
ment and Man, Urban Economic, Travel and 
Tourism; Geological Sciences: Geology; 
History: United States History, European 
History, Emerging World, Professional 
History; Mathematics: Pure Mathematics, Ap- 
plied Mathematics/Computer Science; Office 
Administration: Accounting, Secretarial 
Sciences; Nursing: Fall only (R.N.’s, evening 
only); Political Science: Business and 
Economics, Computer Science, Criminal 
Justice, Economics and Research, Foreign 
Studies, Marine Studies; Pre-Engineering; 
Psychology; Social Service: Language, Non- 
Language; Sociology: Computer Science, 
Criminal Justice, Gerontology, Human 
Behavior in Organizations, Research; Sport, 
Fitness & Leisure Studies: Athletic Training, 
Coaching & Athletic Administration, Fitness, 
Health, Leisure Studies, Physical Education; 
Theatre Arts; Undeclared; Pre-Dentistry; Pre- 
Engineering; Pre-Medicine; Pre-Veterinary. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY, North Dartmouth, MA ~ Ac- 
counting, Art Education, Art Foundation Pro- 
gram Unspecified (freshmen only), Art History, 
Biology, Business Administration Unspecified 
(freshmen only), Chemistry, Civil Engineering, 
Computer Engineering, Computer Science, 
Construction Engineering, Design, Economics, 
Electrical Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
Technology, Engineering Technology 
Unspecified (freshmen only), Engineering 
Unspecified (freshmen only), English, Finance, 
Fine Arts, French, German, History, Human 
Resources Management, Humanities/Social 
Sciences, Liberal Arts Unspecified (freshmen 
only), Management, Marketing, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Technology, Medical Technology, Music. 
Nursing, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Portuguese, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish, Textile Chemistry, Textile Design, 
Textile Technology. 
WESTFIELD STATE COLLEGE, Westfield, 
MA - Art, Biology, Business Management, 
Computer Science, Criminal Justice, Early 
Childhood Education, Economics, Elementary 
Education 1-6, English, Environmental Urban 
& Regional Analysis, General Science, General 
Studies, History, Mathematics, Media 
Systems & Management, French, Spanish, 
Music, Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology, Social Science, Special Education, 
Undeclared. : 
WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE, 
Worcester, MA - Biology: Pre-medicine, Pre- . 
veterinary Medicine, Pre-dentistry, Biological 
Technology, Environmental Technology, 
Nuclear Medicine Technology; Chemistry: Pre- 
medical, Pre-dental, Nuclear Medicine 
Technology; Communication Disorders; Com- 
puter Science; Early Childhood Education; 
Economics; Elementary Education: Com- 
munication Disorders, Early.Childhood Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, Health Educa- 
tion, Media/School Library Science, Manage- 
ment, Physical Education, Reading, Special 
Needs, Urban Education; English: Writing 
Communications; French; Geography: Urban 
Planning, Regional Geography, Environmen- 
tal Studies; Health Studies; History: Pre-law, 
American Studies, Criminal Justice; Manage- 
ment: Accounting, Business Administration, 
Health Administration, Government or Public 
«Administration; Mathematics: Computer 
Science, Liberal Arts, Actuarial Science, Pro- 
fessional Preparation for Engineering Fields 
and Architecture, Mathematics for Business 
Finance; Media: Educational Media Specialist, 
Communication Technology, Theatre Arts 
Specialists; Natural Science: Physical Science, 
Energy Studies, Life Science, Earth and Space 
Science, Environmental Science, Technologist 
Training; Nursing: Upper Division - For R.N.'s 
only; Physics: Nuclear Medicine Technology; 
Psychology: Educational & School Psychology, 
Social Service, Clinical & Counseling 
Psychology, Management & Industrial 
Psychology, Criminal Justice; Sociology: 
Criminal Justice; Spanish: Language for 
Business & Commerce, English as a Second 
Language (in planning stage); Urban Studies: 
Government and Public Services, Health & 
Human Services, ae Planning, 
Criminal Justice. 


_KEENE STATE COLLEGE, Keene, NH - 
Bachelor of Arts: American Studies, Art, 
Biology, English/Teacher Certification Option. 
English/American Studies, Geography/Teacher 
Certification History, 
History/American Studies, Individualized Ma- 
jor, Journalism/Graphic Design Option, Jour- 
nalism/Public Affairs Option, 
Mathematics/Teacher Certification Option, 
Modern Languages: French/Teacher Certifica- 
tion Option, Modern Languages: 
Spanish/Teacher Certification Option, Music, 
Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology/Teacher Certification Option, 
Theatre Arts/Speech/Film - Film Studies Op- 


Please see page 24 
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onan Houses being held for transfer students 


Salem State College 


Salem State College has announced it 
will have open house for prospective 
students Nov. 17, Dec. 8, Jan. 19, Feb. 16 
and March 16. 

The events are from 9:30 to 12:30 at the 
function room, 4th floor, library. They 
will feature campus tours, messages from 
the president and academic vice-president 
as well as sessions with admissions, facul- 
ty, financial aid and student service 


personnel. 

For further information, contact the 
admissions office, Salem State College, 
Salem, Mass. 01970 or call 745-0556, ext. 
2251. 


Univ. of Mass., Boston 


The College of Management, Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts (Boston) invites 


students to a special open house Wednes- 
day, Nov. 7 from 3-7. p.m. 


Those interested in management 
careers can meet faculty and staff to find 
out about academic programs, advising 
and other services, admissions and finan- 
cial aid. 


Programs for undergraduates include 
accounting, general management, 
Management of human resources, 
management information systems, 
marketing, operations management, as 


well as private and pablic financial 
management. 


Northeastern University 


Northeastern University is sponsoring 
a health career day Saturday, Nov. 17 at 


~Dockser Gymnasium, Forsyth St., 


Boston, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Information about health care profes- 
sions will be available. 


continued from p. 23, courses available for college transfers 


Theatre Arts/Speech/Film - Film Studies 
Option, Theatre Arts/Speech/Film - 
Theatre Studies Option. Bachelor of 
Music: Music Education, Performance. 
Bachelor of Science in Education: 
Elementary Education, Special Educa- 
tion/Elementary, Secondary Educa- 
tion/History, Secondary Education/In- 
dustrial Art, Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion - Athletic Training Option, Coaching 
Option, Health Education Option or 
LIVE Option, Secondary Physical Educa- 
tion - Athletic Training Option, Coaching 
Option, Health Education Option or 


LIVE Option, Social Science, Vocational 


Teacher Education. Bachelor of Science: 
Biology, Chemistry-Biology, Chemistry- 
Geology, Chemistry-Physics, Computer 
Mathematics, Earth Science, En- 
vironmental Studies-Environmental 
Policy Option or Environmental Studies 
Option, Home Economics-Dietetics Op- 
tion, Early Childhood Development Op- 
tion, or Teacher Certification Option, In- 
dividualized Option, Industrial 
Chemistry, Management, Mathematics- 
Physics, Safety Studies-Industrial Safe- 
ty Option, Occupational Safety Option or 
Public Safety Option. Bachelor of Science 
in Industrial Technology: Drafting and 
Design Option, General Technology Op- 
tion, Industrial Electronics Option, 


Public S10 


N ovember 15 at 8 p. m. 
NE CC College Center 


Bring fe aie family and b 


entertained with story telling, 
warm humor, touching ballads. 


TICKETS 


Manufacturing Technology Option, 
Associate in Arts-General Studies: Ear- 
ly Childhood Development, Safety 
Studies. Associate in Science: Computer 
Studies, Drafting and Design, Industrial 
Electronics, Manufacturing Technology. 


PLYMOUTH STATE COLLEGE, 
Plymouth, NH - Art: Art, Art Education, 
Fine Arts; Business: Applied Business 
Management, Accounting, Management, 
Marketing, Real Estate, Applied 
Secretarial Science, Applied Economics, 
Management, ‘Marketing, Business 
Education - Comprehensive Computer 
Science, Nonspecialized, Secretarial, Of- 
fice Administration; Education: Elemen- 
tary Education, Elementary Education - 
Early Childhood, Guidance and Counsel- 
ing, Middle School, Reading, Special 
Education; English: English/Literature, 
English/Writing, English Education; 
Foreign Language: Bilingual/Foreign 
Language Studies, French, Spanish, Bil- 
ingual/Multicultural Education, French 
Education, Spanish Education; Health 
and Physical Education: Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Leadership, Physical Education, 
Concentrations in Adapted Physical 
Education, Athletic Training, Coaching, 
Exercise Science, Health; Inter- 
disciplinary Studies: Concentrations in 


Students $8 


available at 
NECC Student Activities Office and 


McMino’s Restaurant, Rte. 110, Haverhill 


Theatre, Medieval Studies, Health 
Education; Mathematics: Mathematics, 
Mathematics Education, Actuarial 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, 
Technical Management; Music and 
Theatre: Music, Music Education; 
Natural Science: Biological Laboratory 
Science, Biology, Chemistry, At- 
mospheric Science, Biological Science 
Education, Environmental Biology, 
Physical Science Education; Philosophy; 
Psychology: Human Development- 
Children, Psychology, Psychology- 
Mental Health; Social Science: Public Ser- 
vice, Anthropology/Sociology, History, 
Political Science, Geography - Concentra- 
tions in Cartography, Cultural, Physical, 
Recreation and Tourism, Local and 
Regional Planning, Public Management, 
Social Science Education; Undeclared: 
General Studies, Undeclared, Applied 
Computer Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, Durham, NH - Anthropology, 
Art History, Studio Art, Biology, 
Classics, ‘Communication, English, 
English Teaching, French, Geography, 
German, Greek, History, Geology, Inter- 
disciplinary Mathematics, Mechanical 
Engineering, Physics. School of Health 
Studies: Communication Disorders, 


Sponsored by 
Student Activities Office 


Health Administration and Planning, 
Medical Technology, Nursing Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Parks (Administration, 
Programming, Resources, Management). 
Whitemore School of Business and 
Economics: Administration, Economics, 
Hotel Administration. Thompson School 
of Applied Science: Applied Animal 
Science, Applied Business Management, 
Civil Technology, Food Service Manage- 
ment, Culinary Arts, Forest Technology, 
Latin, Microbiology, Music (History, 
Theory, Performance, Preteaching), 
Philosophy, Political - Science, 
Psychology, Russian, Social Work, 
Sociology, Spanish, Theatre, Zoology, 
College of Life Sciences & Agriculture, 
Animal Sciences: Preveterinary Medicine, 
Biochemistry, Biology, Botany and Plant 
Pathology, Environmental Conservation, 
Family and Consumer Studies, Forest 
Resources, Nutritional Sciences, Occupa- 
tional Education, Plant Science, Resource 
Economics, Soil Science, Wildlife 


Management. College of Engineering and 
Physical Sciences: Chemical Engineering, 
Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics 
Teaching, Civil Engineering, Computer 
Science, Earth Science Teaching, Elec-” 
trical Engineering and Electronic 
Technology. - 


